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INTRODUCTION 


A few years ago my publishers sent forth a small 
book called Standing Room Only, which has had a 
wide circulation among preachers of every denomi- 
nation. More than a thousand preachers have 
adopted the methods set forth in that book, and 
letters that I have in my possession show that those 
methods have given a new lease of life to preachers 
in villages, towns and cities where they have been 
sincerely tried out by preachers and churches. 
Doubling and tripling the crowds, increasing the 
loose-collections ten-fold, shooting new vitality into 
the blood stream of a dead church community have 
been the usual experiences. 

I wish that I might publish in this introduction 
the letters that I have received but there are so many 
of them that it would be impossible. I would not 
dare to issue a new book on church methods if it 
were not for the fact that the methods and plans 
set forth here are all new since Standing Room Only 
was published. 

Every week, month, and year in our staff work 
we are evolving new and vital methods. After we 
have tried them out for a year or so we adopt them 


permanently. All of these plans have been tried 
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out for at least two years. They have not been put 
into this book until they have been fully tested. 

They are simple and understandable plans that 
will work in a rural community as well as in a town 
or city. They do not require any special type of 
equipment in a church structure. 

Those who would have the complete plans for 
church methods should own, in addition to this book, 
the former volume, Standing Room Only, for in 
that book hundreds of fundamental methods are 
carefully set forth which will work universally and 
at all times. 


W. L. S. 
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Part One: THE MODERN SERMON 
AND SERMONIZING 


CuaprTer I 
Symphonic Sermonzzing 


“Ts your only method of preaching through your 
dramatic book sermons?” I am asked hundreds of 
times in a year. 

My invariable reply is, “No! The ‘dramatic 
book sermon homiletic method’ is not even my 
favorite method—nor the most popular method.” 

“What is your favorite method?” comes back the 
question. 

“The ‘symphonic theme method.’ ” 

It is pragmatic, is this method of sermonizing. 
It is not taught by the schools; theological schools, 
I mean. The idea came to me years ago when I 
read a phrase from Sir Joshua Reynolds: ‘A verse 
may oft catch him whom a sermon flees?” 

The symphonic sermon method as I have de- 
veloped it had its birth in that line. It developed 
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in a close study of the symphony. I heard of the 
“theme, a musical ‘theme,’ that runs through a 
symphony or an opera. I was told of, and have 
learned to recognize, the beautiful theme which runs 
through a symphony like quicksilver, like a ray of 
sunlight. A theme, I find, is something that haunts 
you and tells the story and sings it o’er and oer, 
winds its way about your heart-strings and ties 
_your soul up to the sermon or the symphony. All 
through the symphony you can hear that theme. 
You never get away from it. The symphony goes 
hon for a while but the theme leaps to life again. 

Said I to myself: “Why not do that with a ser- 
mon? Why not have a musical theme in your 
sermon ? Folks are haunted by music. ‘Why not 
sing your sermon into their souls, sing it so surely 
that they can never get away from it even if they 

_forget every word you have said?” 

“Sing it! Sing it! Smeg it! came) the jurge: 
“Chant it! Chant it! Chant it!’ came the echo. 
“Sing it into human hearts so they will never forget 
'the melody of your sermon.” 

How to get music into a sermon was my problem. 
Then suddenly the two_ideas _linked themselyes 
together. The quotation from Reynolds: _ “<A verse 
oft catches him whom a sermon flees!” “‘That’s it! 
That’s it!” I shouted to myself and forthwith started 
to put the idea into operation. 

I found my text in the Bible. I had my idea. I 
knew what I wanted to say to folks. I wanted to 
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tell them how the love of a mother is like the love 
of Jesus Christ. I was seeking for a Mother Day 
theme. I wanted it to be a symphonic sermon 
theme; one that would sing its way into human 
hearts like great music. I searched the world over 
and after several weeks suddenly there blazed before 
mine eyes two lines that shot my soul full of tears: 


“O, Mother, when I think of thee 
*Tis but a step to Calvary!” 


I began to sing that symphonic sermon theme into 
my soul until it haunted me day and night. I 
wanted two lines with which to sum up the heart 
of motherhood, its sacrificial spirit, its spirit of 
service, its world-old spirit of love, its willingness 
to give, even unto death, and I found a sermon 
summed up in two lines: 


*O, Mother, when I think of thee 
°*Tis but a step to Calvary!” 


Then I began to sing my sermon through. At 
the conclusion of each division of that sermon I 
quoted those two lines. Following every illustra- 
tion they leapt to my lips and out, into the hearts 
of my waiting congregation. 

The first sermon that I preached of this kind was 
five years ago. I went back this summer to the town 
where I preached it. At least five people referred 
to that sermon. They had forgotten the text; they 
had forgotten the illustrations, but they had never 
forgotten i 
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-. “O, Mother, when I think of thee 
it "Fis bor a step to Calvary!” 
\ This method ‘ pragmatic. It works. It t sings 
its way into human hearts and it stays. It is a 
"permanent contribution to their lives. 
I wanted to preach a sermon on “‘Vision.” I knew 
a dozen texts that I could find in the Bible and I 
found them. “I will lift up mine eyes” was the one 
I used. I found a title to my sermon. I called it 
“Visions from the Heights.” So far, so good. But 
now I must have a symphonic theme to sing the idea 
into the souls of my hearers. I searched about until 
I found an old character in Edwin Markham’s “How 
the Great Guest Came,” old Conrad, the cobbler, 
who was waiting for Christ to come; he who kept 
his eyes on eternity with great expectations in his 
soul. Markham describes that far-away look in 
the old man’s eyes, that look of the soul which sees 
beyond the things that are, into God’s heart—and 
into eternity—in these lines: 


“His eyes looked out intent and far 
As looking beyond the things that are!” 


Sing it! Sing it! Sing it into their souls, 
Preacher Man! It will stay there forever! If you 
have a thought worth while sing it into human 
hearts, for we are a wistful singing humanity. 

The natural expression of religion is poetry and 
singing. ‘The first expressions of religious emotion 
were found in song and poetry. The Hebrews went 
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singing up the hill to Zion, and the Psalms are the 
poetry that resulted. With the harp and psaltery 
and cymbals they marched to the gates of Jerusalem 
singing their religion. So let’s sing our sermons into 
souls so they will never forget them. Let’s make 
great symphonic utterances out of our sermons. Let’s 
send many away from our churches singing great 
thoughts in their souls. 

I wanted to preach about Jehovah’s sureness. I 
wanted to make my dear folks know that God was 
certain, that He knows the way, that He is a sure 
Pilot to take into one’s life, that He sees far and 
forever, that nothing fools Him and naught con- 
fuses Him. He has been over that route before. 
Like a veteran sea captain He knows the paths of 
the sea. I got the idea out of the Bible. That is 
an idea the Bible gives us of God, that He is sure 
and safe. 

I searched through my friends, the poets, for my 
theme and I found it in Strickland Gillilan’s two 
lines: 


“And then I whisper, with head bent low; 
Somebody knows something that I don’t know” 


And, if I had not been content with that sym- 
phonic theme I might have found it in two lines 
from John Oxenham’s “The Pilot”: 


“For He sees beyond the skylines 
And He never knows defeat!” 
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Then one time I wanted to preach a sermon on 
the horror of hate in a human heart. Of course the 
Bible is full of warnings against hate and I found 
suitable texts to express my thought, but I wanted 
a symphonic, singing theme to clinch it and sweep 
it into the souls of my audience. I found this theme 
in two lines from Edwin Markham’s poem, ‘“There 
Is No Time for Hate’: 


“There is no time for hate, O wasteful friend; 
Put away hate until the ages end!” 


One of the most recent symphonic themes which 
I have been able to use and in which I have im- 
prisoned a sermon are two lines through which I 


wanted to sing the idea of the glory of working for 
God: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 


‘In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 

I wanted to give my folks a sure test for every 
act of life. I wanted to make them know that when 
they did something and could square it up with that 
test they were sure to be right. I wanted to give 
Christian workers a slogan and an urge and a leap 
of new vision and life in serving humanity and God: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
‘In Jehovah’s name I sing!’ ” 


I wanted every Sunday School teacher, every 
preacher, every business man, every parent, every 
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doctor, every lawyer to know that if he had this 
thought in his heart he was sure to be right: 


“Shouting as I smite the string, 
‘In Jehovah’s name I sing!” 


I found a great symphonic theme in two lines, 
said to have been the saying of Jesus, recently dis- 
covered in Egypt during an excavation, but not a 
part of the canon: 


“Raise the stone and thou shalt find me; 
1 


Cleave the wood and I am there! 
One of my favorite symphonic theme sermons 
finally developed into a Lyceum and Chautauqua 
lecture which I have already given more than two 
hundred times all over America. It is the thought 
of the listening souls of earth who hear the great 
events before they come to pass and leap to leader- 
ship like Cromwell who was, as Drinkwater says, 
“The Lord of his event,” or like Lincoln, who was 
in like manner “The Lord of his event!’ These 
men become the lords of their events because they 
are among those who 
“Heard the trumpet sounds from the hid 
Battlements of eternity!” 
I found those two lines in Francis Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” 
I wanted to sing into the souls of my folks for- 
ever and a day the thought of the amazing wonder 
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of God’s love for us. I found a text that exactly 
expressed what I wanted to say, the wonder that 
was in my own soul over this important matter. 
That text was from Revelations 22:8, “And when 
I had seen and heard it I fell down to worship!” 
But that great thought must be sung like a sym- 
phonic theme. I searched and found two lines that 
were big enough to do this thing: 


“Amazing grace, immense and free 
? 


For my God, it found out me! 


And if those two lines had not been found I might 
have used these: 


“T will shout! I will sing 
19? 


Of this glorious thing! 
What will you shout and sing about? 


“T will shout! I will sing 
Of this glorious thing!” 

That Christ died for me, that He saves me, that 
He gives me a chance to redeem myself for time and 
eternity! That is what I shout and sing about. 

Do you want to shake your soul awake? Do you 
_ want to show folks that they must plow up their 
_ souls in order to plant the seed of spiritual things? 
Do you want to sink the plow of conviction into the 
souls of people? Then catch this symphonic theme: 


“O, Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
And plow my living man from sleep!” 
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Sing it all through your sermon. Repeat it a 
dozen times. Let it be woven through the fabric 
of your sermon like a golden thread: 


“O, Jesus, drive the coulter deep 
And plow my living man from sleep!” 


Are you looking for a symphonic theme to put the 
heart of brotherhood into the souls of your listeners? 
Where better could you get a theme than these two 
lines from Masefield’s ‘““The Everlasting Mercy”: 


“T knew that God had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth!” 


Sing it like a great opera, Brother Preacher! Sing 
the thing that happens to a human soul that finds 
Jesus Christ and is converted to Him: 


“T knew that God had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth!” 


Militant missions! Do you want a marching 
theme, a theme to make missions a thrilling crusade 
of service? Do you want a symphonic theme that 
will lift the most blasé and indifferent audience into 
militancy over missions? Here it is from Vachel 
Lindsay: 

“This is our faith tremendous ; 
Our great hope, who shall scorn; 


That in the name of Jesus, 
The world shall be re-born!” 


Does your soul not leap to that slogan of God? 
It does. Verily so shall the souls of your listening 


folks! 
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Do you want to paint a symphonic singing picture 
of the freedom that God brings to a human soul? 
Do you want to let that music sing through your con- 
gregation like a great anthem, even while you are 
preaching, and afterwards forever and a day? Do 
you want to preach a sermon on the soul that is 
made free by the spirit of Christ, a sermon that will 
sing its way into a man’s soul all the next week at 
his office, that will hum with the purr of his auto- 
mobile, that will sing with the click of the car wheels 
on the rails, that will sing in his soul like the singing 
stars? Here is the theme from Joaquin Miller: 

“Gaze starward! Stand high and unearthy; 
Free-soul’d as a banner unfurled! 


Be worthy! O Brother, be worthy! 
For a God was the price of the world!” 


The power of the human soul! What a theme 
it is! But how shall I get it over? How shall I 
get it to sing its way? How shall I break down 
the reserves of the human soul and awaken it to its 
own possibilities? How? 

I shall sing it in one grand symphonic theme into 
human hearts through Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
two lines: 


| “The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through!” 


Sing it! Sing it! Sing it! 
Is “the great hunger” in your soul that you may 
preach it? Do you want to make folks see “‘the 
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great hunger” as they never saw it before? Do you 
want to sum it all up so that they may never be able 
to forget it? Do you want to challenge their minds 
and souls? Do you want to hurl the question like 
a flaming comet that will literally slit the skies in 
two? Then do it with Alfred Noyes’ lines: 
“I am full-fed, and yet 
I hunger! 


Who set this fiercer famine in my maw ? 
Who set this fiercer hunger in my heart ?” 


What is the answer? God is the answer. God 
set that hunger for spiritual things in a human soul. 
The Bible is pregnant with that hunger, that wistful 
eagerness. What a chance to challenge and awaken 
and assure and assuage with the only remedy on 
earth for that great hunger! 

“The believing heart?” It is a tremendous thing. 
The loss of it is awful! God makes that plain in 
His Book of all books! We want to make it plain 
to our people. It can be done with a symphonic 
theme linked with the Bible: 

“Sad losses have ye met; 


But mine is heavier yet 
For a believing heart hath gone from me!” 


It is indeed a “giant hour” when God comes into 
a human soul. Does the preacher want to sing of 
that ‘giant hour” so that folks will be haunted by 
its eternal meaning? Then, sing it through Vachel 
Lindsay’s lines: 
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“I wish that I had learned by heart 
Some lyrics read that day; 

I knew not ’twas a giant hour 
That soon would pass away!” 


Oxenham gave us a great symphonic theme in 
three lines: 


\ “Man proposes—God disposes ; 


- Still our hope in Him reposes 
| Who in war-time still makes roses !” 
} 


3 


i 


There is a great theme in Bayard Taylor’s two 
lines: 


“The bravest are the tenderest; 


7? 


The loving are the daring! 


And in those three thrilling lines from Noyes: 


“Where, what a dreamer yet, in spite of all, 
Is man, that splendid visionary child 
Who sent his fairy-beacon through the dusk!” 


God pity us for passing by these great themes 
that will stir the souls of humanity! 

I preached a sermon in a certain church. Then 
I went away to war. I came back from the war and 
went on a trip around the world and was gone a year. 
Another year intervened and I went back from 
‘whence I had come and verily, I found a hard- 
hearted old fellow who had never forgotten a ser- 
mon I preached about the atheist. He did not 
remember the sermon but he could quote the sym- 
phonic theme of the sermon in which was summed 
up all that I said. It comes from Noyes likewise: 
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“But our bo’sin Bill was an atheist still— 
Except—sometimes—in the dark!” 


Hilarious, isn’t it? Subtle humor? Divine 
laughter? But symphonic just the. same, and 
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sermonic! 

But to go back, in closing, to tenderer themes, 
to higher and holier heights of God. Let us preach 
a sermon on how close God is tous. Let us find a 
symphonic sermon theme for it to sing the thought 
into our souls forever. Edna St. Vincent Millay 
furnishes the two lines: 


'. “God, I can push the grass apart 
+) And lay my finger on Thy heart!” 


Or let us try to find that subtle something, and 
describe it, which comes into a heart with God. 
Again Miss Millay has given us the theme: 


“And, through and over everything 
A sense of glad awakening!” 


And, when we have found God, let us write a 
great sermon on the certainty of our experience, and 
through that sermon let us pledge eternal loyalty 
to Him through these lines, singing our sermon, sum- 
ming it all up, lifting it starward, dropping it closer 
than breathing until it becomes as much a part of 
us as our beating hearts and until that thought sings 
its symphonic way into our souls with each heart 
beat: 

“O God, I cried, no dark disguise 


Can e’er hereafter hide from me 
Thy radiant identity!” 


CuaPrter II 


The Machinery of the Dramatic Book 
Sermon 


This past summer in a mid-west town I met a 
Baptist preacher who is a continual reader of The 
Expositor and of my books. He came up to me after 
I had spoken at a local Chautauqua and said, “I’ve 
got just one thing against your book on the ‘dramatic 
book sermon.’ ” 

“And what is that? Ill try to remedy that one 
defect if that is possible,” I facetiously replied. 

He came back with this: “TI like it. I like the 
idea of the ‘dramatic book sermons.’ I like the 
books that you use but you don’t tell how to doit.” 

That is what I want to do in this chapter, a as the 
first discussion of the “dramatic book sermon.’ 

This man and hundreds of others who have writ- 
ten me say that I have not made the mechanics of 
the thing clear. I will try to do so as simply as 
possible in this chapter. 

First I read the book reviews most carefully to 
learn of the books that have a moral and a spiritual 
lesson in them or that have the possibilities of being 


linked up with such a lesson. 
28 
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Sometimes I will use a book if it gives a vivid and 
burning picture of sin, provided it is true to life and 
is not immoral. If it will give me a picture of the 
consequences of sin, like “The Power of a Lie” by 
Bojer, I will use it for the purpose of picturing sin 
and its results to my congregation. Then I have 
a chance to point out the remedy, which is Jesus 
Christ. 

I read the book marking it carefully as I go along, 
turning down the pages and marking sentences with 
a pencil. I try to get the high points of the story 
and the lessons marked in this way. I try to find 
striking sentences that sum up the moral teachings 
‘of the book that I am using. 

For instance, in Lorado Taft’s Modern Tend- 
encies in Sculpture I find a sentence which startles 
aa congregation into alertness. Mr. Taft says: 
What the world of sculpture needs is to get back 
~ into its work the int of eternity!’ What a sen- 

tence that is! It is a sermon in itself. Shoot that 
at a congregation over and over and it will bludgeon 
its way into every soul, for that is just what. shis 
day and age needs, to get back its “hint of of eternity.” 
Or take a sentence from The Glass of Fashion: 
“We are talking nonsense on the edge of an abyss.” 
Or take another sentence from the same work: “It 
is an age of the degradation of love!” 

Sometimes I get the entire outline of the book 


and of my sermon from such flashing, outstanding, 
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awakening sentences and I just preach my book ser- 


mon from such an, outline. 
From The Conquest of Fear by Basil King I found 
that the things that we fear are: 


We fear sickness. 

We fear other people. 

We fear old age. 

We fear death. 

. Every nation fears every other nation. 

. Every nation has groups within itself that fear 
each other. 

. Employees fear employers. 

. Capital fears labor. 
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What is the cure for all this fear, personal and 
social. It is to get the principles of Christ into our 
hearts and into our social, national and international 
life. There is your ‘dramatic book sermon’ on 
The Conquest of Fear. 

In a book of fiction I first of all read it for the 
story. I want to give my large audiences the book 
if nothing else. I want them to know when they 
come to hear a dramatic book sermon that they are 
going to take an intimate knowledge of the story of 
that book away with them. So I read, first of all, 
for the story. | 

Second; I read for characters. I want my audi- 
ences to know the characters of a book. 

Third; I read for high points in the story. When 
I catch these it makes it easier to make the story 
clear to my audiences in an hour. 
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Fourth; I read for lessons—spiritual and moral 
lessons. 

I try to get these lessons over in dialogue. When 
the young lawyer in The Resurrection is euaaiaes | 
of his sin and cries out: “O Lord, come enter | 
within me and drive out this abomination from me!” 
he was praying. That sentence sums it all up. 

When he is converted and goes to the window 
and breathes deeply and cries out: ‘“O God, how 
beautiful! How beautiful !’—meaning, as Tolstoy 
says, that thing which had gone on in his own soul. 
That sentence gets his conversion over to the audi- 
ence without any didactic statement of the fact. 
You don’t have to bluntly and prosaically say, 
“This man was converted.” You say it dramatically 
in ‘that scene and that dialogue. 

“When I have finished reading the book I outline 
it in the back of the book itself. I do this while the 
story is fresh in my mind, for I read dozens of books 
before I preach on them. But if I outline the story 
just as I want to preach it, it will be fresh when I 
actually, weeks later, get to the process of writing it. 

When I get to the actual writing of the dramatic 
book sermon IJ write it out word for word usually, 
just as I do any other sermon. I try to make the 
outline as simple as possible. I do not try to tell 
the whole story of the book nor to introduce all of 
the characters. I introduce just enough characters 
to make the moral lesson clear and vivid. I often 
leave out half of the characters. I pick out the 
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prominent characters and the ones through which 
the main thread of the story is told and the lesson 
taught. 

I often take the liberty of rearranging the 
sequence of the events if they fit into sermon form 
better just as the picture shows do in making a book 
into a picture and in just some such way as they 
do. I have no hesitancy in doing this. I want to 
make it as simple and as clear as a motion picture 
to my large audiences. 

Then I take the story and link it up with the Bible. 
That. is the most essential part of the ‘dramatic 
book sermon.” If it is not scriptural, I do not use 
it for a sermon. 

William Allen White wrote, in a personal letter 
to me, “In my book, The Heart of a Fool, I was 
preaching a sermon on the text, “The fool said in 

‘his heart, there is no God’ ” 
In that case the connection is apparent. It is 
| apparent in many books. Hutchinson admits Thés 
Freedom was written from the text in Acts, ‘“With 
a great sum obtained I this freedom.” The Vehe- 
_ment Flame is a new book by Margaret Deland and 
she publishes the text of her sermon as coming from 
“The Song of Solomon,” viii, 6: 
“Love is as strong as death; jealousy is cruel 


as the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame.” 


) It will astonish the average minister to find out 
just how large a percentage of worth while novels 
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are written from Bible texts. They are almost num- 
berless. I counted fifty in the past fall’s book cata- 
logues; every one of them worthy a sermon; making 
almost an entire year’s series if you so wish to use 
‘them. 

This linking of the story with the Bible is vital. 
It must be closely akin to the eternal book. That 
gives your audience confidence in the sermon. If 
they feel that they are just getting a book lecture 
or a book review they will feel cheated. But if the 
“dramatic book sermon’ is linked closely with the 
Bible they will feel that they have been helped 
spiritually and that the sermon has the authority 
of the Bible back of it. This is the thing that makes 
it have power. Without this linking with eternal 
truth the book sermon is helpless and ineffectual. 
With this backing it is all-popular and full of 
power! 

I first tell the story of the book if it is fiction. 
The folks want and expect that. If they do not get 
the story they are confused all evening. If they 
get the story itself, clearly and simply told, just 
as you would tell it to a child, they are happy. 
Then when you draw the moral lessons they will 
have the background of the story clearly in their 
minds. 

Then, after you have told the story and have 
linked the book up with the Bible you go on with 
making the spiritual and moral lessons. 

Sometimes you can use a book that does not seem 
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to have any spiritual lesson in the way that we of 
the orthodox church think it ought to have. I cite 
Babbitt as an illustration of this type of a novel. 

What the preacher can do with such a book is to 
tell its story; paint its life of materialism; set forth 
its prosaic characters, and, make them live. It all 
seems so hopeless when you have read the book. 
This materialistic world of ours seems so selfish, fat- 
souled and corn-fed. Even the author himself has 
no remedy. He admits it. He is in the dark as 
much as the world. But we, the church, have the 
a Seely NS cae c bs 
| Then I end up with this thought: “What Sin- 
‘clair Lewis and what Babbitt did not know was the 
great truth that ‘There is a God in Israel!’ ” 

Then you can go on and make your Christian 
application of the book. In other words, if what 
you want to preach to people is not in the book, 
use the book as a background and use it as a picture 
of what the world cannot give and what the world 
cannot take away. 

I am asked if I memorize the dialogue. I do 
when it is short. If it is not short I often read it. 
However the less reading from the book done the 
better. The minute you start to read you lose the 
audience to a certain extent. 

In books of poetry like The Everlasting Mercy I 
try to memorize such lines as the picture of Saul’s 
conversion : 
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“TI knew that I was done with sin; 
I knew that God had given me birth 
To brother all the souls on earth!” 


I always take the book into the pulpit with me. 
It gives a note of authority. Sometimes I read short 
sentences several times during a sermon but only 
short sentences. An audience will forgive you for 
that. 

I use as many illustrations outside of the book 
as I wish to and make clear the point that I wish 
to establish. I add to the book’s own illustrations. 

I often compare two or more books that illustrate 
the same thing. After one has used ‘‘dramatic book 
sermons’ for two or three years his audience gets 
to know books and it gives added strength to com- 
pare certain brilliant passages in one book with 
those of another. One of the valuable by-products 
of this knowledge of books also is that you get hun- 
dreds of sermon illustrations for your morning ser- 
mons out of material that you do not use from a 
book in your evening sermon on the book itself. 

I have tried to make this explanation as clear and 
as simple as possible. I have traced the mechanics 
of the reading, of the writing, and of the preaching 
of a “dramatic book sermon.” 


Cuaprter III 
The Dramatic Art Sermon 


The ‘‘dramatic art sermon’ is as effective as the 
“dramatic book sermon.” 

People are children. They like color, light, mo- 
tion, dramatics. We are born with a sense of the 
dramatic deep seated in our souls. We are also 
born with a love for pictures. 

This is the reason why the great motion picture 
world is luring folks by the millions every day while 
the church does well if it talks to tens and twenties. 

The ‘‘dramatic art sermon” is preached in about 
the same way, as far as its machinery is concerned, 
as the “dramatic book sermon.” 

We'll take the Sir Abbey paintings of the Holy 
Grail in the Boston library as an illustration of the 
“dramatic art sermon” at its best. This is a great 
spiritual story. It is in panels around the walls of 
the Boston library. Each panel depicts a part of 
the search for the Holy Grail that Sir Galahad is 
making. It starts with the consecration of the child 
to this holy task. It goes on, through temptations 
and hardships, “The Castle of the Grail,” ‘The 
Loathly Damsel,” “The Castle of the Maidens,” 
to the “City of God.” 

36 
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This series of beautiful panels is a sermon in itself 
or it can be used for a series of sermons under such 
titles as: 


. “Consecration to a Great Task” 
- “The Temptation and Battle” 
. “The Loathly Damsels of Life” 
. “The Castle of the Beautiful” 
“The Goal and the Triumph” 


APO N 


These art sermons have the right to be called 
“dramatic” because they have acting in them, they 
have action, they have dialogue, they have life in 
motion, they have life flowing, fighting, dying, 
winning. 

This beautiful story, like the “dramatic book ser- 
mon’ idea, must be closely linked with the Bible 
and with Bible truth. This is a simple thing to do, 
of course, in the case of the Sir Abbey paintings, 
for it is the tale of Christ and Christian living. 

All paintings that are told in a series of panel 
forms are good foundations and backgrounds for 
the “dramatic art sermon.” I have used with great 
effect the paneled story of Joan of Arc, paintings 
in the church at Dorémy, France, where the story 
of this wonderful girl’s life is told in every one of 
the great events from ‘““The Vision” to “The Death.” 
It is full of great, living, dramatic incidents and 
spiritual lessons. 

Sir George Frederick Watts is particularly sus- 
ceptible to this treatment, as is Millet and Holman 
Hunt. Hunt’s great picture, “Behold, I Stand at 
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the Door and Knock,” has an entire sermon buried 
in its beautiful colors and its dramatic episode. You 
here have Christ in action. 

Watts’ great painting “Hope” is a great sermon 
in itself. A careful analysis of this picture will give 
the imaginative preacher a complete sermon outline 
with dramatic action all through it. “Mammon” 
is another of his pictures that contains a great dra- 
matic art sermon. J am indebted to my friend, Dr. 
Beals Gantz of Detroit, for a careful analysis of 
this picture, “Mammon,” which, as he says, so 
vividly, shows a throned figure clad in splendid, 
heavy scarlet and gold above the luster and dignity 
of which arises in abrupt contrast a face like the 
face of the blind beast. The eyes are closed, the 
face is fat, and the hands and feet are heavy. In 
the background arises the smoke, as if from some 
invisible and horrible sacrifice, and with a final fan- 
tastic and triumphant touch this all destroying god 
and king is drawn with the ears of an ass. 

Dr. Gantz says: ‘From such a picture it is not 
hard to see that Watts is satirizing as well as char- 
acterizing and condemning what was the ruling ele- 
ment, not only of that time but of much of modern 
life—a blind appetite for mere power. 

Several other pictures of Watts’, all of which are 
highly symbolical, may be used as the basis or back- 
ground of what I call a “dramatic art sermon.” I 
am thinking of such symbolic paintings as: ‘Sir 
Galahad’; the ‘‘Love” series embracing “Love and 
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Life,” “Love and Death,” and “Love Triumphant” ; 
also, the “Death” series which includes, “The Court 
of Death,” and “Death Crowning Innocence.” 

I want to make it clear that the “dramatic art 
sermon” is not merely the use of a certain painting 
or piece of sculpture work as an illustration. It is 
more than that, just as the “dramatic book sermon” 
is more than the mere use of a book or an incident 
in a book as an illustration. It is the complete story 
and analysis of the painting and its many spiritual 
lessons that the artist intended to paint. It is well 
to use as a background of the “dramatic art sermon” 
a brief story of the artist’s life also. It is abso- 
lutely essential to link this art sermon up with the 
Bible. 

It is surprising to find how much of the real art 
world is already linked with the Bible and with the 
eternal truths. The old artists were preachers just 
as are the poets, the novelists; and most of them 
got their inspiration in the Bible. 

Such a piece of sculpture work as ‘““The Hand of 
God” by Rodin is susceptible to interpretation 
through a dramatic art sermon. 

‘He holdeth the sea in His hands,” or ‘He 
holdeth the winds in His fists,’ might be the text. 
There is this vivid marble, a great hand of God 
merging out of the solid, rusty dirty block. Curled 
up in that hand is a man and a woman; love, home, 
life, destiny; all in the hands of God. 

Sculpture gets what Lorado Taft calls “The Hint 
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of Eternity’ into the marble if it is truly great sculp- 
ture, and that is exactly what we preachers want 
to get into our sermons—‘““The Hint of Eternity.” 
The old painters did the same thing. The ‘‘dra- 
matic art sermon” method of homiletics, just as the 
“dramatic book sermon” method will help us to do 
this. 


CHapTerR IV 
The Pulpit Edtztorzal 


“Pulpit editorials.” 

“What are they?’ I was asked. 

“Oh, some folks call them by another name, ‘Pre- 
liminary Sermons,’ but the idea is just the same.” 

“What is the idea?” a preacher friend asked me. 

“The idea is to link up the Bible and the church 
and the pulpit with the life of your community 
without interjection of extraneous ideas into your 
sermon,” I replied. 

“How do you do it?” 

“Through the ‘pulpit editorial.’ ” 


WHAT IS THE PULPIT EDITORIAL? 

It is a period in the early part of the evening serv- 
ice that may be used; say about ten minutes; to dis- 
cuss some civic matter that the people of your city 
are thinking about. The pulpit has no right to re- 
main silent on matters of civic welfare that are of 
vital interest to every person in a modern church. 

I have been running pulpit editorials in St. 
Mark’s, Detroit, for two months. One of the themes 
that I have announced has been “The Municipal 


Ownership of the Street Railways.” That question 
AI 
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was up before the voters. I felt that it was my duty 
as a preacher to express an opinion on this important 
matter. I did not want to interject it into my ser- 
mon. The pulpit editorial gave me that oppor- 
tunity. Another theme that I wanted to speak on 
was “The School System of Detroit—Is It Good or 
Bad?’ Every father and mother was interested 
in that pulpit editorial. Most fathers and mothers 
pay little attention to the schools which their chil- 
dren attend but they like it if the preacher will do 
so for them. So I make it a point to visit the schools 
in my neighborhood and, indeed, to know a good 
deal about the entire school system of my city. I 
boil all of this information down and present it to 
my folks in ten minutes on a Sunday evening. The 
pulpit editorial has to be prepared carefully. It 
really ought to be written out word for word and 
read rather than spoken extemporaneously. There 
are several reasons for this, the first being to avoid 
devoting too much time to this feature of your eve- 
ning service. It ought not to take up more than ten 
minutes at the most. Reading your pulpit editorial 
will keep you within certain set time limits. A 
second reason is for the sake of absolute accuracy. 
Having a manuscript at hand will make it impos- 
sible for any person who wants to find fault with 
your stand to say that you said something that you 
actually did not say. A third reason why it should 
be written and read is because a manuscript edi- 
torial, even a pulpit editorial, seems to have more 
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weight with the people than a spoken editorial. A 
fourth reason why it should be read, in the case of a 
preacher who does nof read his sermon manuscript, 
is because it gives a spirit of variety to the program 
of the evening. The very fact that a preacher who 
does not ordinarily read his sermons, does read his 
pulpit editorial gives that editorial both variety and 
force. 


ITS PUBLICITY VALUE 


A fifth reason why the pulpit editorial should be 
written out carefully in manuscript form, with sev- 
eral carbons made, is because most of the newspapers 
of a city will want copies of it. Where the editors 
will not pay any attention at all to the average ser- 
mon because they do not consider that it has any 
special news value, yet, they will send their reporters 
posthaste to the man who announces that he is going 
to speak on some timely civic theme that is before 
the minds of the people; especially if this theme be a 
controversial one. I do not say that a pulpit edi- 
torial is worth putting time in, and upon, if it is 
only done for the sake of attracting the attention 
of the editors; but, providing a man has a sincere 
desire to link the church up with everyday life, then 
I do say that the publicity value of a pulpit editorial 
is great. Seldom if ever will an editor pass up such 
atheme. In addition to the publicity value that the 
pulpit editorial has to the mind of the editor, it also 
has a real drawing power with the average every- 
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day man of the street, and the business man of your 
city and community. 

I have received dozens of letters commending me 
on certain stands that I have taken on city matters 
in my pulpit editorials. During the recent campaign 
in Detroit for the taking over by the city of the street 
car lines, I followed the footsteps of my friend, 
Bishop Williams, who is at the time I write this 
chapter, giving the Yale lectures, and took a definite 
stand for municipal ownership of the car lines. I 
took that stand because I had seen how well munici- 
pal ownership of car lines had worked out in San 
Francisco and because this matter vitally affected my 
own people. The Detroit News published every 
word of my pulpit editorial, which took two solid 
columns, on its front page. We not only got the 
publicity value out of this but it gave the preacher 
an opportunity to focus on a civic problem that was 
of interest to the whole city. The mere announce- 
ment of such an editorial came as such a surprise 
to the city that we turned hundreds away that night. 


OTHER MATTERS WORTHY A PULPIT EDITORIAL 


There are other matters that a preacher wants to 
talk on but that do not naturally fit into a sermon 
and he may discuss such matters in his editorials. 
For instance, I mean soon to give a series of “Health 
and Happiness” talks. I do not want to devote an 
entire sermon to this theme, even though I do con- 
sider it of vital importance to my spiritual life and 
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to the spiritual life of my people. I do not ever let 
anything take the place of the evangelistic sermon 
each evening, wherein I aim and expect to draw 
the net and see folks come into the Kingdom. I 
do not want anything to interfere with this. So I 
talk through my pulpit editorials on any theme that 
I wish and this does not hinder the other message 
that I want to get to the hearts of my people. 

For instance, one idea that I want to work out 
through my pulpit editorials is something after the 
idea of Elbert Hubbard’s Little Journeys. J want 
to give a series of talks on men like Edwin Mark- 
ham, Irving Cobb, Bruce Barton, Peter Clarke Mac- 
farlane, Edgar Guest and men of this type who 
represent a certain fine example of American Chris- 
tian manhood. I can do this without interfering 
with my evening sermon through the pulpit editorial. 

I shall also state another reason why I feel that 
the minister should let his pulpit be the editorial 
column of his community. This is because we are 
seldom able to trust the average editorial column 
of the average city newspaper, which have “axes 
to grind” in almost every page of these powerful 
newspapers. The people do not know what paper 
to trust. As in the case of the recent car battle 
in Detroit: if one paper said a certain thing the 
next paper would appear calling that editorial a 
lie and saying just the opposite. The preacher is 
generally trusted. At least he has nothing to gain 
or lose by championing a certain cause. If he is 
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careful of his facts and makes his people know that 
he looks into the matters that he discusses in his 
pulpit editorials, his editorials will have unusual 
force. And the people will have something to guide 
them in their thinking. This is a most useful forum 
in election days; useful to the people who are 
frequently “like sheep without a shepherd.” 

In a recent series of pulpit editorials I announced 
the series in the papers in this manner: 


IT’S LIKE THIS 
ST. MARK’S METHODIST WANTS 
TO MAKE AN UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A SERIES OF PULPIT EDITORIALS 
WILL BE GIVEN BY THE PASTOR 
WILLIAM L. STIDGER, FROM 


EASTER TO MAY FIRST: 


Easter Evening: “The D. U. R.—Do U Right—Cost Plus 
Plan.” 

April Third: “Detroit’s Police Department—Good or 
Bad ?” 

April Tenth: “The Justice Courts—Justice or Injustice ?” 

April Seventeenth: “Dr. Cody and Detroit’s Boasted 
Schools ?” 

April Twenty-fourth: “Detroit’s Traffic Squad—They’re 
Pickin’ on Me.” 


“This series is based on careful investigation and 
personal experiences with each of these civic insti- 
tutions. The pastor has ridden on the “Do You 
Right” lines; he has been summoned to the police 
courts twice; he has been tried in Judge Gordon’s 
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court once; he has visited the schools and he has his 
opinions of the traffic squad.” 

This series proved to be one of the strongest draw- 
ing cards that I have ever worked out in creating 
a popular Sunday evening service. It adds one addi- 
tional popular and helpful feature to an already 
popular evening service. 

I am just now in the midst of preparing a new 
series on “‘Detroit’s Great Institutions.” 

The first of this series will be ‘“The Ifenry Ford 
Hospital—What Will It Mean to the Average 
Detroiter?” In preparation for that pulpit edi- 
torial I have been one of the few persons who have 
been permitted to go through that wonderful plant 
from top to bottom. I shall be able to bring to 
the people first hand information that I have seen 
with my own eyes which they have been kept in the 
dark about. The second of this series will be on 
“Detroit’s Landmark—The Largest Office Building 
in the World.” Another will be on “The Dearborn 
Independent.” 

I have found no better way to add spice and 
interest and to give helpful service to my community 
than through the pulpit editorial. 


Part Two: THE MODERN SERVICE 
AND SERVICES 


CHAPTER V 


The Sunday Night Chautauqua 
Church Service 


“How do you keep your church crowded on sum- 
mer Sundays as well as on winter Sundays?” I am 
asked frequently by preachers who write me. 

The answer is always the same and it is always 
brief. “I do it with the Sunday night Chautauqua 
church service,” I tell them. 

Then that needs amplification. 

What any church service needs is variety if we 
wish to attract people these days whether it is win- 
ter or summer. This Chautauqua service will work 
just as well in winter as summer only it just so 
happens that I have confined its use to summer 
Sunday nights. 

First of all, there is magic in the words ‘“Chau- 
tauqua service.” It suggests the out-of-door at- 
mosphere. It suggests entertainment. It suggests 
music. It suggests enrichment intellectually. Miul- 


lions of people attend Chautauqua each year, so 
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there is drawing power in the very word and in its 
atmosphere. 

Second, the péople want something different for 
a summer service and J don’t blame them. It is hot 
and uncomfortable in summer and unless the attrac- 
tion smacks of the unusual, of variety, along with 
the spiritual offering, it is hardly likely that 
churches will be crowded. So the mere fact that 
here is something different has its element of at- 
tracting power. Even giving the idea a name gives 
it power. 

The average Chautauqua program has a half hour 
of music and this is followed by the lecture on both 
afternoon and evening programs. I am here speak- 
ing of the summer tent Chautauquas and not of the 
old original Lake Chautauqua assembly. The idea 
of Chautauqua is to give the audience something 
light and entertaining and then give them something 
worth while. It is pragmatic. It works. The 
common people of America like it, and attend it, 
and support it. I have had the pleasure of being a 
part of the Chautauqua for several years as a lec- 
turer. I have studied its methods and have found 
them to be good; I have adapted them to my own 
church services. First, I have the entertainment 
features and then I have the spiritual and intel- 
lectual contribution. These two things occupy 
about the same proportion—half and half—of the 
hour that they do in Chautauqua. 

The more variety you can give to this type of 
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church Chautauqua the more popular it will be. 
We work it this way at St. Mark’s and as a result we 
have kept the church full even in the two hot 
summer months of July and August. 

First, we have some distinctive and_ special 
musical features. This particular year we have two 
trumpeters with golden trumpets. We specialize on 
these artists in both our advertising and our pro- 
grams. We play their presence up in every mention 
of the church. On our front bulletins we give them 
a prominent place, in our newspaper stories and ads 
and in our own church bulletins, they stand out as 
a distinct musical feature of our popular Chautauqua 
services. 

The next summer we may hire a string quartette 
for July and August and specialize in this type of 
music. One summer I had a harpist all summer. 
Now and then we schedule through the Chautauqua 
companies themselves a number for every Sunday 
night. The extra loose collections that you get from 
the crowds will pay for the talent and you will have 
the satisfaction of having “No Let Down This 
Summer at St. Mark’s” as an honest slogan. 

A second feature of the Sunday Chautauqua 
church program that we have used is the “dramatic 
book talk.” Note that this is not the “dramatic 
book sermon.” It is not a sermon because it makes 
no attempt to introduce a spiritual element. It is 
short—only five to ten minutes. It is not intended 
to take the place of the sermon but simply to bring 
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a new element of variety into the service. This 
year in these “dramatic book talks” I have confined 
myself entirely to animal, plant, travel and nature 
books, using: The Life of the Bee by Maeterlink, 
New Creations in Plant Life by Harding, a story 
of Luther Burbank’s work, The Human Side of 
Birds, The Human Side of Plants, and The Human 
Side of Trees; The Minds and Manners of Wild 
Animals by Hornaday, Waiting in the Wilderness 
by Mills, The Adventures of a Nature Guide by 
Mills, and Watched by Wild Animals by the same 
author. Of travel books I have used Across Mon- 
golian Plains, a story of Mongolia by Andrews, The 
Secret of the Sahara by Rosita Forbes, China, The 
Mysterious and Marvelous by Murdock, Cannibal 
Land by Martin Johnson, Adventures in Switzerland 
by O'Neil, The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp by 
Foster, Where the Strange Trails Go Down by 
Powell, The Isle of Vanishing Men by Alder, Jungle 
Peace by Bebee, and a score of others. 

Let the modern, alert and alive preacher read over 
the above list of titles and even the most unimagi- 
native of us will get a thrill at these adventuring 
titles in themselves. That is the exact thing that 
these suggestive titles of nature, animals, plants and 
far countries and adventure do to the average reader 
and churchgoer who sees them. 

“I want to go out to St. Mark’s to-night and 
a glimpse of Mongolia,” said a man in a hotel one 
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Sunday night according to a report brought to me 
by a friend. 

These sub-sermons or “book talks” attract. It 
takes time and trouble of course but it is worth the 
investment to see people crowding your church even 
on hot summer nights. Read the book; give a brief 
synopsis of it, and then two or three high points. 
These high points will likely be stories of adven- 
tures that the authors had in these far lands. They 
fascinate your audience. 

A third feature that we have introduced into our 
Sunday church Chautauqua service is five minutes 
of art pictures on a silver screen. These pictures do 
not need to take up much time but are introduced 
for the sake of variety. They must be high class. 
This year we have shown pictures of the Yosemite 
Valley, of the Grand Canyon, of Lake Tahoe, and 
of the mountains of the Pacific Coast. Another 
summer we may show in these five minutes each 
Sunday night high class pictures of the madonnas in 
art, another year of Christ in art, etc. These are 
still pictures and not motion pictures. They add 
variety to the service and also introduce a spiritual 
element. 

Then comes the Sermon of the evening. It ought 
to be short, not more than half an hour. The entire 
service ought to be crowded into an hour. It can 
be done and done efficiently if time is watched. 

This summer at St. Mark’s we have run a series 
of nature sermons in this Chautauqua service, on 
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the rains, snows, storms, clouds, rivers, mountains, 
deserts, stars, flowers, birds, etc., of the Bible. 

In every one of the four or five features of this 
service we have the element of the popular but this 
sermon at the end of the service is the opportunity 
to introduce the spiritual message of the hour. The 
extent to which this will be emphasized will depend 
entirely upon the preacher, of course, and the aim 
he has in his heart. As for us, we have not had a 
single service of this kind, winter or summer, that 
the end has not been the giving of an invitation 
to men and women to give their hearts to Christ and 
that somebody has not done it. There are no excep- 
tions to this. During the past summer we have 
received more than fifty folks into the church, every 
one of whom has come upon invitation at the end 


of such a service. 
To the alert preacher this Chautauqua service has 


great possibilities not only to attract people to 
church, and to entertain them with splendid variety 
while they are there, but best of all, to give them 
spiritual conviction and uplift that will last forever. 


CHAPTER VI 
The One-Hour Service 


“Can service be cut to one hour and be success- 
ful?” a preacher asked me a few days ago with a 
critical suggestion in his question. 

It can, most assuredly. We have tried it out for 
two summers during June, July and August. I 
hesitated to talk about it much until we had given 
it a good try out; but I am here to say that it is 
spiritual, it is interesting, it draws the crowds, and 
it is helpful! 

“But how do you find it possible to run it on 
schedule and get all that you want to have in a re- 
ligious service in the one hour without going over 
the time?” further queried this doubting friend. 

The time element is most important. I advertise 
that we will have a “One-Hour Service” from eight 
to nine. My public believe me because I make it a 
tule never to fool the people. When they see a 
certain statement in a St. Mark’s advertisement they 
know that they can believe that statement. I keep 
faith with them absolutely. I would do so if it 
meant that I didn’t preach more than five minutes. 


We start promptly at eight. The prelude lasts 
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about two minutes. Then comes a moment of 
prayer. I give at least three minutes to this part 
of the service. — 

Then comes the reading of the Scripture lesson, 
the announcements, and the offering, the prelimi- 
nary sermon or book talk, to which I devote five 
minutes, the art pictures to which I devote five min- 
utes also. I do all of this because I want this one- 
hour service to have great variety. 

Sometimes of course we take longer for one thing 
than another; but if the time element is watched 
with care, this service can be run through in some 
such way as this: 


Prehidetos eins S% ss SAS 2 minutes 
PRAYER c.< Gis chives Se ee See 3 minutes 
Noripeure! ods. ov sie tke Oe 4 minutes 
Annoehecements s,s <.<.% ssn css 2 minutes 
Collection) |x os... sss. sn ce see ee 3 minutes 
Book talks 225. oss Suc Sees 5 minutes 
ATE pretures 5 S.N5 Ss. caw Sa eas 5 minutes 
Sermon: sce xsioxis swe alSiste sk Sc ee 23 minutes 

Total eyed sig 5 584 eee 47 minutes 


This takes up forty-seven of our sixty minutes. 
I leave six minutes for solos and special music and 
the remainder of the hour for hymns and the “Big 
Sing.” Of course any one or all of these time ele- 
ments may change. I find that I frequently have 
from twenty-five minutes to half an hour for the 
sermon. I always leave the sermon to the last thing 
so that I myself may determine how long it will be 
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and close promptly on time. I always stop my ser- 
mon three minutes before nine so that I may have 
time for a closing invitation hymn and an invitation 
to join the church, which I give at every service. 

One of the things that we aim for in this short 
service is spiritual poise and calm. We have to do 
this because we run the service through on schedule 
and so efficiently that there is always the danger of 
losing spiritual power. 

However, I have noticed that the great power 
plants at Niagara lose no power by running accord- 
ing to schedule. I have also noticed in the automo- 
bile industry that the high-price cars and the perfect 
engines are those in which only a small fraction 
of a thousandth of an inch is left for a leeway in the 
tooling process. ‘That is what gives them more 
power and smoother running surfaces. 

That is exactly what we do with this ‘one-hour 
service.” We lose no seconds. We know before the 
service just what we are going to do and we do it, but 
we try not to make it hurried. 

I always say at the beginning of the service: 
“This is a short service and it is full of good things 
and interesting things. But we do not want any- 
body to feel, just because we run it through on sched- 
ule that there is any sense of hurry or confusion. 
That thing I will prove by pausing a moment for an 
extra period of meditation and prayer Just now.” 

That quiets them and gives an air of calm to the 


service. 
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This service has a distinct advertising value be- 
cause it is so unusual. The way some preachers 
waste other people’s time is appalling tome. What- 
ever faults I may have I do not blame myself with a 
lack of respect for the other fellow’s time. Time is 
precious. I regard it so. I resent any man’s taking 
up my time needlessly. I refuse to take up any other 
person’s time carelessly. 

Time is especially valuable on Sunday, for that is 
the only day that the average person has for recrea- 
tion and rest; and after all, as Jesus said so clearly, 
“The sabbath was made for man and not man for 
the sabbath.” 

Horace Greeley said, ‘I would write shorter edi- 
torials but I haven’t time.” It takes more time and 
preparation for a preacher to get a short, sharp, effi- 
cient “one-hour service’ ready than it does to get 
ready for a two-hour Sunday loafing spree, wasting 
the time of people who have a right to want to be 
out in God’s open on the one day a week they have 
for recreation. 

When I was away on my vacation, some of my 
congregation and closest friends went to hear a noted 
preacher speak in our city. He talked for one hour 
and fifteen minutes on a hot summer day. The rest 
of his service consumed an hour. That made the 
service two hours and fifteen minutes long on an 
uncomfortable day. The man is a great preacher, 
but he has not learned that there is a certain psycho- 
logical point beyond which the average human can 
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not go and still absorb the speaker’s words. He lost 
my friends in about thirty minutes. I have observed 
this same thing happen with this same preacher a 
half-dozen times. 

The one-hour service makes such abuse impossible. 
A man is too impelled to waste time anywhere along 
the way of that service much less in his preaching. 

I have fifty letters from preachers who have passed 
through this service. One says, “I do not see how it 
is possible for you to crowd so much into one hour. 
It is not only intensely interesting but it is also 
deeply spiritual.’ Another is from the religious 
work director of the Council of Churches of Detroit, 
who says: 

“Your one-hour service which I attended last 
evening is highly impressive; deeply spiritual, 
and certainly productive of a splendid influence 
upon the congregation. I have yet to hear such 


whole-souled singing of the old hymns of the 
Church as your congregation exhibited.” 


This service has kept our church filled on summer 
Sunday evenings in a way that nothing else has done. 
Folks want time on Sunday evening for recreation 
and pleasure. I do not blame them. I try to have 
the service late enough so that they have returned 
from their Sunday afternoon pleasure trip, have had 
a bite to eat, and still find it convenient to get to an 
eight-o’clock service. I also try to have that service 
take up as little of the evening as possible so that, 
following this service, they may have time for a stroll 
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before bed. As a result they crowd our church tor 
this one-hour service. 

The crowning ‘glory of it all is that for two years 
straight I have never personally conducted a service 
that I have not given an invitation to accept the 
Master and come into His church; nor have I failed 
to see some response to this invitation. Last Sun- 
day eight people responded to this invitation at the 
close of the one hour of worship. 

It is the kind of service that can be used either 
winter or summer. Any church that gets the reputa- 
tion of running distinctly a one-hour service is going 
to profit by that reputation. I know a young 
preacher, Dr. Bruce Wright of Buffalo, who has 
specialized in a twenty-minute sermon. I envy him 
this ability. It is a talent not to be despised. I 
heard a bishop call him ‘“‘the finest twenty-minute 
sermon-maker in America.” Again I refer the reader 
to Horace Greeley: “I would write shorter edi- 
torials but I haven’t time.” 

And just as this young man has won this reputa- 
tion as a preacher of short sermons, so many a 
church can win a reputation in a city for its short 
services; a reputation that will do any church good. 


a Cuaprter VII 
The Candle Light Service 


“What shall we do on New Year’s Eve?” I said 
to Mr. Grattan, my associate pastor. 
“Let’s work out a ‘Candle Light Service,’” he 
responded. 
| “For the devotional hour from eleven to twelve?” 
I asked. 

“Tt’s the most sacred and beautiful way to end the 
old year and start the new that I have ever seen 
tried,” he said. 

And this is the way we worked it out. 

After a preliminary evening of fun and food, be- 
ginning at eight o’clock with singing, pictures, social 
life, gymnasium interspersed with a lunch, finally 
came eleven o’clock when the end of the old year was 
upon us with all of its sacred thoughts, its heart tugs, 
its memories; and that solemn sense of something 

going out forever into the eternity of the past. 

We had a big candle burning near a lighted cross 
the pulpit and after a short time all the 
e church itself went out. This single big 


ining the significance of the service was 
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given: that the light of the whole world came from 
the church and from the Christ and from the Cross 
and the star of Bethlehem. 

Then each pastor, in this case, because there were 
two, took a smaller candle and lighted it from the 
large candle at the altar of the church. 

Then in turn twelve young ladies dressed in white 
came up to the altar of the church each with a 
smaller candle in her hands. They got their lights 
from the candles in the hands of the two pastors. 
Each girl was to represent the spirit of a certain 
month. January was the month of “Beginnings” 
and she was sent out with the candle that would 
light the way to fresh starts and new beginnings. 
Then came February, the month of “Birthdays of 
the Great and Good,” and this girl was admonished 
to go out to light the world to awaken the Lincoln 
and Washington in us all. March was the “Month 
of Courage’; April, the “Month of New Birth in 
Earth and in Souls’; May, ‘The Month of 
Beauty”; June, the “Month of Roses,” with its 
crimson suggestive of the sacrifice of Jesus and its 
white suggestive of the purity of love; July, the 
“Month of National Pride in the Birth of a Na- 
tion,’ and this candle was to keep alive the spirit 
of a high and holy patriotism; August was the 
“Month of Ripening Harvests”; September, “‘Cele- 
bration of Holy Labor and Toil”; October, ‘Har- 
vest Festival Month,” November, the “Spirit of 
Thanksgiving,” and December “Christmas,” the last 
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of all and the climax of all, represented the spirit of 
Christ in the world with the final admonition to the 
young lady who bore the candle of Christmas that 
she must keep the candle of Christmas love lighted 
all the year. 

These twelve young ladies with their candles 
lighted from those of the pastors at the altar of the 
church on New Year’s night were sent out into the 
audience and they in turn lighted the candles of all 
who were present. 

Often those who are present may be lined up 
around the walls of the church with candles handed 
out to them before the service begins. These candles 
lighted in the darkness of the church make a beauti- 
ful picture and leave a memory of beauty and sacred- 
ness and reverence such as few services leave behind. 

Twenty-four girls may be used in this service as 
well as twelve if it is so wished. 

As a feature of an impressive New Year’s service 
that will capture the hearts of folks it cannot be 
surpassed. 

The old hymns may be played softly during this 
service and this in itself creates a beautiful atmos- 
phere. 

In addition to the above suggestions for this serv- 
ice, the following dialogue may be useful to the 
reader. It was worked out successfully by the author 
of this book at St. Mark’s Methodist Church. 

There is a big candle a foot high lighted on the 
altar of the church. The pastor lights his smaller 
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candle from this large candle. Then he lights the 
candle of each month. It is beautiful to select girls 
for this purpose——girls dressed in white. As the pas- 
tor hands out each candle he speaks: 


To January: 
“You are January, the month of beginnings. Light 
your light at the candle of love so that you shall keep 
the light of the beginnings of love burning in the 
world.” 

January Answers: 
“I light my light at the altar of love and go forth 
with it to light the world to the beginnings of love and 
light.” 

To February: 
“You are February, the month of the birthdays of 
Lincoln and Washington; the savior and the father 
of our nation. Go forth with this candle and light 
the light of greatness in human hearts. Your light 
may arouse the Lincoln in us all.” 


February Answers: 
“T take my little light and go forth to light the lights 


of heroism and greatness in human hearts.” 


To March: 
“You are the month of March! You are the spirit 
of the tempest! You go forth to light the light of 
indignation and anger against wrong to little children, 
women and the weak.” 

March Answers: 
“I take my light, full and strong and in spite of the 
tempest of indignation against human wrongs I shall 
keep it burning in the heart of the world and it shall 
never go out. I shall shield it!” 

To April: 
“April cometh! April, you are the spirit of growing 
things; of awakening life; the perfume of flowers and 
the joy of spring. Go forth to sweeten the world with 
your new joy.” 
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April Answers: 
“I shall keep the light of sweetness burning in the 
world; the light of flowers and perfume and laughter 
of April days. I shall make human hearts forget 
that winter lives.” 

To May: 
“And, cometh May, the month of commencements, the 
month of flowers come to their full growth; the month 
of warmth and sunshine; the month of promise.” 

May Answers: 
“IT take my candle light from the altar of the church 
and carry it out to light the way of humanity with 
warmth and singing and flowers of affection full- 


“June, you are the month of roses and weddings. 
You are the spirit of homes new-formed; of laughter 
and love full blown. 

June Answers: 
“T take my light and set it burning in the windows 
of the millions of new homes that are made in June. 
I shall also set it in the hearts of all the grooms and 
brides of this fair month of roses.” 

To July: 
“July, you come as the month of growing things. 
Seeds in the ground under your warmth and showers 
find growth and reach their hearts out to the summer 
skies.” 

July Answers: 
“Oh, thank you for this light of growing things. I 
shall awaken the seed of love in human hearts. I 
shall carry this light everywhere and urge human souls 
on to the full growth of their souls; I shall give them 
urge to reach upward as does the wheat and corn 
and barley; upward—and Godward to the full har- 
vest.” 

To August: 
“August, you are the month of harvests and heat. 
You are the month of preparation for the ingather- 
ing of grain and corn. God speed you as you light 


2? 


the way! 
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August Answers: ; 
“I go and carry with me the light of stars that shine 
down upon the grain and fields ripe unto the harvest. 
I shall awakén men and women that they may be 
ready when the harvest comes; ready to reap.” 

To September: 

“September, you are the beautiful month of harvests 
and color. The leaves turn to golden, crimson, and 
yellow beauty. You are like the flaming fire of the 
Orient. You are September, the colorful; September, 
the beautiful; September, the harvest month. Bless- 
ings on your bounteous fullness!” 

September Answers: 

“IT shall carry forth the light of color; the light of 
crimson, gold, yellow, brown. I shall light the mil- 
lions of autumn glories on the hills and in the valleys. 
I shall make the world glad with its final burst of 
beauty and color.” 

To October: 

“October, this is the beginning of the cold winds. 
The world needs your light to keep its heart laughing. 
October is the melancholy time. You must keep the 
light of happiness lighted in the earth.” 

October Answers: 

“I shall take upon my happy shoulders the task of 
driving ‘old melancholy’ from the earth in October 
days. I shall light the hills with flame and laughter; 
and fullness of harvest.” 

To November: 

“You are the month of thanksgiving for peace and 
plenty. Within your days comes Armistice Day—in 
celebration of peace and Thanksgiving Day in cele- 
bration of plenty. You are to keep the light of grati- 
tude burning in human hearts.” 

November Answers: 

“Mine eyes fill with tears of gratitude that such a 
month is mine with its two great days of thanksgiving; 
thanksgiving that peace came to the earth and slaugh- 
ter ceased; thanksgiving that God has cared well for 
us and that plenty reigns in our land. I shall keep 
the light of gratitude burning.” 
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To December: 
“Yours is the month of the little child; yours is the 
month of hope; yours is the month that brings eternal 
love and peace on earth to mankind. Yours is the 
month of gladness in human souls; gladness that 
Christ has come. Carry this light out to show the 
world the way to the manger and to the Child. Let 
your light be like the great guiding star of love. Let 
your star light human hearts not only to the cradle 
of the Child but also to the friendship of the Man 
of Galilee. Let your great duty and joy in the closing 
hours and moments of your career be to light human 
hearts to decision for this Christ; and to show them 
the way to the altars of His church.” 
December Answers: 

“T shall keep that high and holy task as a great joy. 
I shall now lead the months of the year and children 
and youth and age to the altars of decision and the 
altars of the church; to the heart of the Christ and 
to eternal hope. I light the way to hope!” 


At this point if it is so desired the altar service of 
the New Year may be conducted with December 
leading the rest of the months, in a beautiful proces- 
sion around the church and down the aisles of the 
church to the altar. Here the candles may be de- 
posited in receptacles made for them and a brief 
altar service held. Life decisions may be urged and 
the year started off with prayer and rejoicing. 


POETRY FOR CANDLE LIGHT SERVICES 


In addition to the two preceding sections of this 
chapter J am happy to add the following useful list 
of poetry and hymns that may be used in this beauti- 
ful service. This list was compiled and sent to me 
by my friend, Dr. Paul R. Zwilling, pastor of St. 
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Luke’s Evangelical Church in Louisville, Kentucky. 
This list will add much to the beauty of the Candle 
Light Service. 


January—The New Year: 100 Choice Selections, No. 38, 
Page 184. 

February—‘“Washington’s Address to His Troops,” 
Werner’s Readings and Recitations, No. 49, Page 81. 

March—March Poems, by Grade, Harris and Gilbert. 
Page 285. 

April—“God Hath Sent His Angels” (Easter) Evangelical 
Hymnal, No. 118. Author, James C. D. Parker, 
1828. 

May—Bryant’s New Library of Poetry and Song, Page 
A223. 

June—Rose and Root, an American anthology, Page 350. 

July—“Your Flag and My Flag,” W. H. McDonald. 

August—The Harvest: 100 Choice Selections, No. 30, 
Page 209. 

September—Labor: 100 Choice Selections, No. 27. 

October—“Come, Ye Thankful People Come.” The Evan- 
gelical Hymnal, No. 394. Author, Sir George J. 
Elvey, 1858. 

November—Give Thanks: Pieces for Every Occasion, 
Page 360. 

December—“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks By 
Night.” Author, Frederick H. Cheeswright, 1889. 


Part Three: THE PRAYER MEETING 
OF TO-DAY 


Cuapter VIII 
Something New in Prayer Meetings 


“If somebody would give me a new prayer meet- 
ing idea I’d fall down and worship at his feet for a 
month!” said a big strapping, earnest city pastor one 
day toa group of men. 

“Well, Pll give you one even if I am not a 
preacher,” said a manager of a book store in the 
group. 

“Good! Tell me!” said the big husky live wire of 
a city preacher who was always on the alert for new 
ideas. 

“Did you ever try a book prayer meeting?” 

“What is a book prayer meeting? You know I 
don’t want anything that isn’t spiritual. Dm not 
trying to run a circus.” 

“This book prayer meeting idea is one of the most 
spiritual meetings I ever attended. I first heard of 
it out in San Francisco where Doctor Gordon has 
about a thousand people attending his mid-week 


meeting every Wednesday. That attracted my at- 
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tention and I went to see what it was like. If more 
preachers had gumption enough to put something 
new into their mid-week meetings they wouldn’t have 
any trouble getting people to attend them as this 
preacher demonstrates.” 

Up to this point in this article I give you the dia- 
logue that introduced me to the idea of the book 
prayer meeting. I have given credit where credit is 
due and now I shall tell you how we have worked it 
out at St. Mark’s Methodist Church for five months 
straight, with an increasing interest and a deepening 
spiritual value each evening. 


ONCE A MONTH BOOK MEETING 


The idea briefly is this: The preacher writes to 
various publishers and tells them that he will be 
glad to give away, with the compliments of the pub- 
lisher and the preacher, any book that that particu- 
lar publisher would like to have get a reading in a 
church group. The publisher is usually willing to 
send the book, for if he is wise he figures that that 
book will get more advertising of the right sort, 
which is the mouth to mouth advertising, than most 
review copies of his books. 

Then the pastor advertises in his bulletin that on 
the book prayer meeting night he has five or ten or 
fifteen books to give away to his people. 

The only conditions are that they will promise to 
read the book within the month and then bring a 
verbal report on the book to the next prayer meeting. 
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The pastor hands the book out in this fashion 
saying, “Mr. Jones, you are a grocer (or a plumber, 
or a banker) and I know that you are very busy but 
I would like you to take this book. It comes to you 
with the compliments of the publisher, the George 
H. Doran Company (or the Macmillan Company, or 
the Charles Scribners Sons, or the Fleming H. 
Revell Company, etc.). The book costs you nothing. 
Add it to your library. All you are required to do is 
to read it and come back next book prayer meeting 
and tell us what you think of it.” 

The banker or grocer or plumber takes the book. 
He likes to get something for nothing. He is flat- 
tered that you think he is a book reader. He takes 
the book with eagerness and he reads it even if he 
gets nothing else done. 

At the next book prayer meeting he makes his re- 
port. He is enthused over the book. He feels glad 
that he has read a book. He is proud of himself. 
He is glad to have another book. 


THE SERVICE TO THE PUBLISHER 


The publisher responds with great alacrity to this 
method if it is presented to him in the right light. 
It is the most valuable publicity that he gets. Every- 
body knows that the books which get the big hun- 
dred thousand sales are the books that in some man- 
ner or another get the hand to hand and the mouth 
to mouth publicity. Whenever the public gets to 
talking about a book and saying, “Oh, you must read 
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If Winter Comes, or Main Street, or The Glass of 
Fashion, or My Son, or Beggar’s Gold, or The Little 
Old Lady,” the publisher knows that his book is on 
the way to glory. 

That is exactly what this book prayer meeting 
does for a book. We'll say that Mrs. Oostdyke con- 
sents to take a copy of Bishop Quayle’s The Uncom- 
mon Commonplace and read it. The book would 
cost her two dollars if she bought it. As it is the 
publisher and the pastor give it to her. She reads it. 
She comes back a month later, as actually happened 
in my church and makes such a glowing, appealing, 
and winning report on the book that everybody in 
the church wants to get a copy. 

One will, of course, select wisely the type of book 
that he gives to a certain person. I knew that Mrs. 
Oostdyke would be a good person to read that great 
spiritual book. 

When I select a book for Mr. Johnson, I select a 
live, alert and fascinating novel such as The Wasted 
Generation and he comes back with a strong report 
begging me to use it as a “dramatic book sermon.” 
The five hundred people who attend this prayer 
meeting get interested in the book and the publisher 
gets his pay and his service. It is not a begging 
game. It pays the publisher in the best kind of ad- 
vertising service to his book. Otherwise it would not 
appeal to the publishers so quickly. 

In one mail last week I got close to fifty books for 
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use in this way. I have never yet found a publisher 
who was not glad to coéperate. 


A SERVICE TO THE CHURCH 


You not only give a valuable service to the pub- 
lisher and author but in the book prayer meeting idea 
you, give even a more valuable service to the folks of 
your church. 

Everything that a preacher can do to increase an 
interest in good books is certainly a real spiritual 
service to his people. The poverty of the average 
home in regard to books is deplorable. Every time 
I go into a home I make it a point to look through the 
few books lying on the table. I usually say, if it is 
not too embarrassing, “J see you only keep a small 
part of your library here?” 

The folks are usually embarrassed. They ought 
to be. People who have pianos, victrolas, washing 
machines, servants, food, furs, often starve their 
souls on a motion picture diet. 

People are always ashamed of a scanty book sup- 
ply and will say, ‘We ought to have more books. 
I’m ashamed that we haven’t better books!” 

Every preacher has this great spiritual duty to 
his people: to get good books into their homes. This 
book prayer meeting is one way. If a man has one 
book of an author and likes it, nine chances out of 
ten he will buy another one for himself. I have seen 
this happen many times after a man has read and 
made a report on a certain book. 
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In addition to this service to your folks you have a 
chance to put the right kind of books into the hands 
of every age. 

Adults like novels, and devotional books and these 
I get from nearly every big publisher in America 
upon request when I have shown them that it is not 
a begging proposition but one in which the service I 
render them makes it a good business investment. 

So through the book prayer meeting, I get a chance 
to serve every single age in my church from the tiny 
babies with the Little Prayers for Little Lips, up 
through the adolescent and high school age through 
to the adult age. I feel that this is a real realm of 
spiritual service. 


SERVICE TO THE PREACHER HIMSELF 


I have shown how this book prayer meeting idea 
renders service to the publisher and to the folks of 
one’s church and now I shall show how it serves the 
preacher himself. 

First, it gives him a unique type of service once a 
month. We have the first Wednesday in each month 
as our book prayer meeting. It is known as that per- 
manently now. Folks look forward to it. It adds a 
touch of variety to an already fascinating prayer 
meeting program. That book prayer meeting stands 
out in the church. It gets many people who would 
not ordinarily be interested in an average devotional 
meeting. ‘The meeting is always crowded with an 
average of five hundred people. 
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Second, it gives the preacher an opportunity to 
give something to his people for which they will al- 
ways be grateful. This links the hearts of his people 
more closely to him. It is really a thrilling thing to 
feel and see the gratitude that a mother has after she 
has read one of these high class books to her baby. 
She feels a sense of warmth and gratitude to the 
preacher for introducing this book into her child’s 
life and for getting her to read it also. 

The average parent wants to have good books for 
his child but he either doesn’t know how or won’t 
take time to search out good books. 

It binds the child closer to the preacher. It binds 
youth closer. No girl can read a book like the Grace 
Barlow books, and no boy a Nick and Nancy book, 
without feeling closer to the preacher who gave that 
book to him. It binds the children and the youth 
and the parents of the church to the preacher’s heart 
with hoops of steel. 

It makes a more fertile mind to which to preach. 
The preacher that makes his church a book reading 
church has made his task easier. He finds a quicker 
response to his spiritual messages. He finds a mental 
and intellectual alertness that the books have bred. 

Then there is the publicity value that the preacher 
gets from this idea. Everybody likes something that 
they get for nothing, and the more valuable the gift, 
the more they like it. When a preacher gives away 
an average of twenty books at each prayer meeting 
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that idea soon gets out into the church and the con- 
gregation and the neighborhood. 

“Some preacher, that fellow! He gives away 
books! Real books too! No string tied to the gift! 
All you have to do is take them and read them and 
make a report! Great stuff, Pll say!” is the com- 
ment of the average man of the street. 

It brings a high type of publicity to your prayer 
meetings. 


SPIRITUAL SERVICE TO THE PRAYER MEETING 


Every method that I work out I test by the ques- 
tion, “Will it help folks spiritually?” 

If it does not, I am not interested long in a method 
as a mere method. 

But I have found that this book prayer meeting 
not only gets the folks in swarms, just as the dra- 
matic book sermons do on Sunday nights but it feeds 
them spiritually. 

It gives you an opportunity to preach ‘““The Book” 
through ‘‘books.”’ 

One night I talked on “Books and The Book,” an- 
other night on ‘“The Boy and The Book” and this 


_ was a sermon on the kindly attitude that the boy in 


_ France had toward the Bible. Once in a book prayer 


meeting, I talked on “Christ in Fiction”; another 
evening, on “Biblical Characters in the Novels of 
To-Day” ; another evening on “Biblical Settings of 
Great Books” ; another evening on “The Universal- 
ity of the Bible’; another time on ‘““The Bible as the 
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» Source of All Literature That Is Enduring,” and 
another evening on “Great Characters and Great Lit- 
erature” wherein I showed the place that great books 
have occupied in the lives of such men as Lincoln, 

_ Roosevelt, Gladstone, etc. One evening I talked in 
this prayer meeting on “Christ and the Great Library y 
of His Day.” 

I have had the most reverent, spiritual and helpful 
prayer meetings on the book nights. 

A second spiritual value that comes from this 
meeting is that I get people to talking freely and 
spontaneously about the books they have read. I 
find that few folks refuse or neglect to make their 
reports. They like to do it. That loosens their 
tongue and their hearts and they talk about other 
things; spiritual things; things of Christ and God. 
When a woman gets to telling about reading Le¢tle 
Folks of the Bzble to her baby that matter is sure to 
end in Christian thinking and Christian feeling; and 
a warm heart towards God and good. When another 
mother tells of how her baby of three memorized one 
of the Little Prayers for Little Lips with mist in 
her eyes, it isn’t long until others have mist in their 
eyes and spiritual impulses and reactions they never 
had before. 

This is not far from prayer and it is easy to lead 
folks from books to prayer and from prayer to Christ 
and the great Father heart. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Resurrection Muracle of the 
Mid-Week Prayer Meeting 


When a man in the medical profession or the 
scientific world makes a new discovery he feels 
morally bound to spread it broadcast. In spite of 
the fact that the medical profession still frowns upon 
advertising they accept this custom with open hearts. 

That is the strange thing about the ministry. The 
average man who has worked out new ideas hesitates 
to pass them on, through such a publication as this, 
because he is afraid of being called immodest. But 
there is another viewpoint. Why do we not owe it 
to our fellowmen and ministers, when we have 
worked out a new idea to pass it on? 

The greatest compliment I ever received was a few 
Sundays ago when a Methodist preacher following 
my morning sermon came up to me and said, “I am 
a Methodist preacher from near Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, and I came out here just to see your 
methods. I want to say to you that you are a con- 
stant inspiration to a lot of us preachers who are on 
the ‘Hardscrabble’ charges.” 


That is a pleasing thought if it is true. That we 
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may be of inspiration to men in our own profession 
is a glorious adventure with pay enough in its impli- 
cations to stack a gold mine. 

It is in that spirit and in answer to numerous in- 
quiries that I give a word about new methods in the 
mid-week prayer meeting which is acknowledged to 
be the most trying problem of church work. 

I shall not here discuss the “‘Food, Faith, and Fun 
Night” for I have done that at length in “Standing 
Room Only,” but I shall simply tell the story of 
the actual prayer hour itself as we conduct it for 
the adults. 

The first problem in this hour is to give it variety; 
to make it as far different from the old fashioned 
prayer meeting as possible and still retain its spirit- 
ual power. We have done that. 

At least, we have worked out a meeting that people 
will attend in large numbers, and that is an achieve- 
ment in itself in this day when one will do well to 
find fifteen people in the average prayer meeting 
conducted on the old lines where you knew every 
move that would be made before you went, when 
you actually knew the very hymns that would be 
sung, when you knew by heart every testimony that 
would be uttered and every prayer that would be 
prayed. 

We have an average attendance of about five hun- 
dred in our winter prayer meeting hour, and during 
June and July of the past summer have run an 
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average attendance of three hundred. This, in spite 
of the hot weather. 

“How do you do it?” I was asked by a well known 
feature writer of a Detroit newspaper. 

“By giving the meeting program a full measure of 
the stimulating tonic of variety.” 

“Tell me the steps, minute by minute, in the 
hour!” he said. 

And I shall write it down here just as I told him. 

First, we have a “Big Sing.” The hymns for this 
sing are carefully selected beforehand and nothing is 
left to chance. Consequently there are not waiting 
moments when the pastor says, ““And now does some- 
body want a hymn?’—the waiting being while a 
half dozen indifferent people leaf through a book and 
then select the same one they have selected from 
time immemorial or select one that nobody knows. 

The preacher is ready. He has no waiting mo- 
ments from seven to eight. Every minute is full. 
Not a second is wasted. He has selected ten hymns 
at least. The numbers are before him on acard. He 
flings them out. 

I select these hymns most carefully. I try to make 
the hymns stand out ina unit by themselves. To this 
end I select the hymns with a general theme in mind. 
One evening I had my half a thousand folks sing 
children hymns. It pleased them. They sang the 
- old hymns of childhood, such as, “I’ll Be a Sun- 
beam,” “Open the Door for the Children,” “Bring 
Them In” and a score of others with warm hearts. 
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Laughed as they sang? 

Surely they laughed, but their hearts were warmed 
by that sing. 

Often I select a group of hymns that are full of 
affirmation, such as “‘O Happy Day,” “My Hope Is 
Built on Nothing Less,” ““We’re Marching to Zion,” 
etc. There will be a ring of affirmation about every 
hymn that is selected. This gives the meeting a 
splendid start. 

Again I may select all of the ten hymns with the 
note of service about them, or the note of love for 
the church. Again I may select a group of mission- 
ary hymns and sing nothing that night but such 
hymns. In the summer time I may select a group of 
nature hymns, hymns in which the great spiritual 
truths are taught through figures of speech taken 
from nature such as “‘Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, Savior, 
Pilot Me,” ‘In the Cleft of the Rock” and others. 

The selection of every hymn with some nature 
figure in it is most popular in the summer Wednesday 
evenings. The people like it. They like the unique- 
ness of the idea. They respond to it with alacrity. 

This part of the prayer meeting may be carried 
out in this group selection to almost any amount of 
variety. 

Following the singing of these grouped hymns we 
have what I call ‘“The Gossip Period.” I have run 
this feature of the meeting for two years without a 
single break. 

I say to them, ‘‘Gossip is good if it is good gossip. 
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Most of us are interested in gossip. That means that 


{ 
| we are interested in people. Let’s have a period of — 


\ 


sod. ct church..gossip here every Wednesday. Bring | 
au the - good news you know about the church;  every- f 
| ‘good gossip that I hear.” 

For five minutes I read notes from letters that I 
receive. I tell them the advance news of the church. 
I tell them complimentary things that I have heard 
| about the church program. It is a most inspiring 
and fascinating part of our prayer meeting hour. 
We often laugh, we sometimes weep, we are many 
times thrilled; and all in all this church gossip pe- 
riod builds up esprit de corps and morale in the 
church better than any other single thing that I 
know about. 

The third thing I do is give the address of the 
, evening. I work on it a8 much as I do on a Sunday 
sermon. I make it worth while. I make it stand out. 
There are three great meetings in St. Mark’s, the 
two Sunday services and the Wednesday prayer 
meeting. 

I give series of Wednesday evening addresses. I 
only take about twenty minutes but I advertise this 
address and work on it and give the invitation for 
folks to accept Christ and come into the church at 
its conclusion with as much seriousness as I do on 
Sunday. 

An additional feature that I add to give variety, 
often following the gossip period, is to read four or 
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five short poems that I have culled from the modern 
poets in my reading through the week. From this 
y Prayer meeting selection I have already written three 

books on poetry: Giant Hours with Poet Preachers, 

Flames of Faith, and Chants of the Social Dawning. 
All of these books originated in my mid-week prayer 
meeting and these selections were first gotten ready 
for this hour of sanctuary. 

The testimony and prayer part of the meeting are 
important, although I seldom have a personal testi- 
mony or a personal prayer. We do it in this man- 
ner: we testify through hymns that are testimonies 
and we pray through hymns that are prayers. 

We are a more timid people these days about talk- 
ing about our secret emotions. The modern poet 
never thinks about writing a poem to a certain girl 
any more, as my friend Cameron says. Alfred Noyes 
never writes a poem to some “Alice” or “Jane.” 
Tennyson and the older poets did this without a 
blush. 

Our psychology has changed. We try to testify 
with our lives rather than with our lips in this age. 
Indeed the matter of personally talking about how 
much we love the Lord is as abhorrent to sensitive 
moderns as telling in a public gathering how much 
we love our wives. It is, to say the least, one of the 
most sacred things of our innermost selves and the 
less we talk about it the better. We may better 
testify by our lives and our daily living. That is 
the spirit of the modern interpretation of religion, 
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and it ought to be. We are acting our testimony in 
social service instead of talking about it. 

But singing our testimony is good for us. The old 
hymns of affirmation and testimony and confidence 
give us this opportunity. 

For illustration, how could the reader better 
testify to his confidence in God than through the old 
hymn, “God Will Take Care of You.” I tell my 
folks to say ‘‘me”’ instead of “you” and sing it as a 
personal testimony to God in our prayer meeting. 
That hymn takes on new light and new life when it 
is sung as a personal testimony. J urge them to mean 
this in their hearts and they will be greatly blessed 
in its singing. 

Take a hymn like ‘My Savior First of All’’ or, 
“All the Way the Savior Leads” and a score of such 
hymns and you can interject into any meeting the 
most beautiful and deeply spiritual atmosphere of 
testimony that I have ever seen or heard. And when 
I say that I want to testify that I was brought up in 
an old fashioned class meeting and prayer meeting 
church. I also want to say that they were deadly in 
their monotony compared with this type of meeting. 

We seldom have individual prayers in our prayer 
meeting but we pray through the hymns just as we 
testify through the hymns. The average person can- 
not pray aloud. Only one ina hundred can. Most 
people are afraid to pray aloud, and they ought 
to be. 
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Jesus never made any place for public prayer. 
Secret prayer is given the Divine sanction. The 
average public prayer (the few there are made now) 
was and is terribly self-conscious. They are seldom 
natural. 

' Bishop McConnell himself says that he thinks the 
‘time is past when a prayer meeting shall be judged 
_by the number of people who publicly testify or 
pray. 

I say to my folks at the close of the prayer meet- 
ing: ‘We have ten minutes left for honest, sincere 
prayer. Most of you could not pray aloud if I asked 
you. To many of you it is too sacred a thing to give 
_ public utterance to. But you like to pray. I am 

_ going to give you a chance. You are to have a 
| chance to pray through some i these beautiful , old 
‘hymns ¥ which aré really prayers.” 

Then I select a hymn such as “Jesus, Savior, Pilot 
Me.” That is a great throbbing prayer for God’s 
guidance. Or take a hymn such as “Rock of Ages” 
and there is another great prayer prayed through a 

hymn: or again “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” 
‘or “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” “Come Thou 
Fount,” or “Revive Us Again.” 

~ Let me illustrate with “Just As I Am,” which I 
often use, as a prayer hymn with great spiritual 
results. I select the hymn. The crowd knows the 
words. I ask them not to use the book. I read the 
first verse: 
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“Just as I am without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O, Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 


Then I ask them to close their eyes and sing that 
| great old hymn as a prayer. They do so and it grips 
‘ their hearts. They are all praying then instead of 
one or two or a half dozen. 

Then I ask some sweet singer to sing the second 
verse as a prayer for all of us. Often it is a man or 
a woman who would not dare open their lips in 
spoken prayer. But our singers love this way of 
praying and it grips the souls of the crowd. 

“Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 


To thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O, Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 


_ Imagine a beautiful tenor voice, or contralto, or 
soprano, singing that verse as a prayer for the whole 
_crowd, as they bow with closed eyes and hearts lifted 
Godward and you will readily see what a wonderful 
spiritual atmosphere is created. 
Then I have them sing the third verse softly as a 


prayer: 


“Just as I am, tho toss’t about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings within and fears without, 
O, Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 


Singing that hymn or any other prayer hymn 
softly will subdue any crowd to reverence and near- 
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ness to the great Father heart. I have never known 
it to fail. It always grips and subdues and bends 
and bows the souls that sing. 

Then I close the prayer time and the meeting by 
asking them to softly hum, without using the words, 
the last verse: 


“Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve; 
Because Thy promise I believe, 
O, Lamb of God, I come, I come!” 


The meeting is over. It has been full of variety. 
Five hundred people have sung their personal testi- 
mony; they have listened to and contributed to our 
church gossip; they have heard a short book talk; 
they have listened to the reading of several short 
poems. They have listened to the reading, on occa- 
sion, of several prayers from Bishop Quayle’s Climb 
to God, his Throne of Grace, or Bishop Thiekield’s 
little book of prayer assembled from the world’s 
great praying souls. They have heard the address 
of the evening; they have prayed through these great 
hymns, they have heard an urgent and earnest invi- 
tation to accept Christ and they have been with God. 


Part Four: PUBLICITY THAT PULLS 
PEOPLE TO CHURCH 


CHAPTER X 
New Possibilities in the Church Bulletin 


“The church bulletin is usually a weakly institu- 
tion!” said a pastor friend with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Do you mean w-e-e-k-l-y or weak 1 y affair?’ I 
spelled, smiling back. 

“JT mean the latter,” he replied with emphasis. 

And after exchanging church bulletins with more 
than three hundred churches for a period of five 
months I am here to say that my friend was right. 
The church bulletin in the average church is a 
“weakly” affair. 

That got me to thinking and to experimenting over 
the possibilities of the church bulletin. I have been 
studying bulletins for years. I have had a feeling 
that here was the one institution in the life of the 
church that had slid along in its own calm way for 
untold years until the same old type had become so 
blurred that it could not be read. 

The average church bulletin that comes in our ex- 
change list never has any changes init. It has a pic- 
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ture of the church on the front page; the program of 
the church on the second page; a few stereotyped 
notes on the third page and a list of the officials on 
the back page. Some of them have that most abomi- 
nable of all abominations: advertising on the back 
page. 

Streaks of originality in church bulletins are so 
few and so universally far apart that one would 
think that the church world had stopped functioning 
ten years ago in this particular department. In the 
three hundred separate bulletins from three hundred 
different churches I have only found five that are not 
set up each week in exact accord with the above out- 
line. 


A NEW FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH BULLETIN 


The usual conception of the bulletin is that it is a 
mere bulletin board on which to tack with printers’ 
ink the cold, bare announcements of the week and 
that in the same language each week. But there is a 
higher conception of the possibilities of this publica- 
tion than that. It ought to be the “trade journal 
of the church.” 

Every great business organization uses the trade 
journal for the purpose of putting pep into the or- 
ganization; for the purpose of developing an esprit 
de corps among those who are a part of that institu- 
tion. There are editorials, there are human interest 
stories; there are paragraphs that look forward to 
future happenings in the organization. 


NEW POSSIBILITIES IN CHURCH BULLETIN Ql 


The business world has found that these trade 
journals are absolutely essential today in holding 
together a great group of folks and making them feel 
a sense of unity and common purpose. 

That is one of the lost possibilities and the un- 
used and latent powers of the church bulletin. 

The preacher who recognizes this possibility as a 
part of his church bulletin will feel a new thrill shoot 
through his church life; will experience a new loy- 
alty; a new esprit de corps that will launch his ship 
out upon new seas of conquest for the Master. 

Another function that the church bulletin can as- 
sume is that of the pastor’s contact with his people. 
I do not know what I would do if I could not talk to 
my people each week through six pages of bulletin. 
It is the one great medium of telling them what we 
are e doing, what I want them todo, cera is going on 
in the church, and what is about to go on. They 
look forward to reading the bulletin each week with 
as great an eagerness as they do to receiving the Sat- 
urday Evening Post or any other magazine. 

It acts as the same medium of contact with a great 
group of people as the editorial column of a news- 
paper. One does not need to make a newspaper out 
of it; nor does one need to put it up in newspaper 
form. But in the various paragraphs the pastor may 
talk to his people and inspire them and thrill them 
with the bigness of the program of the church. It 
gives him an opportunity not only to put over the 
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local church program more efficiently but also the 
church-wide program. 

Judging from the average bulletin that we receive 
in our large exchange list of three hundred there are 
not ten bulletins that are utilizing these possibilities 
of using the bulletin as a trade journal, the possibili- 
ties of using it as a medium of contact with people 
and building up a spirit of loyalty and pride in the 
local church. 

To my way of thinking here is a gold mine of 
possibilities as yet unopened; a Niagara of church 
power as yet untapped. 


PUTTING VARIETY INTO THE BULLETIN 


Our great difficulty is not in getting people to read 
our bulletin but in getting enough printed to satisfy 
the demands. Nearly every family in the church 
mails them to friends; because they are proud of each 
separate bulletin as it comes out. The bulletin tells 
the story of what we are doing; it gives the news of 
the church; it is artistic and attractive in form and 
printing. 

One way to give a bulletin variety is to change its 
form each week... People get sick and tired of looking 

at the same old shape, size and color of a bulletin 
every week, year in and year out. The average 
church does not add a single change to its bulletin in 
ten years. I know of one church which has not 
changed the type, the color of the paper, the shape 
nor the form in ten years. 
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The preacher who would be shocked to go into the 
pulpit on Sunday morning with a dirty collar seems 
to think nothing of sending out his bulletin with a 
dirty face due to old and broken fonts of type used in 
its makeup. A preacher who would shudder if he 
was told that he preached the same sermons every 
Sunday thinks nothing of talking the same talk every 
week in his bulletin, without the change of a phrase 
or a comma. 

Church people have gotten so used to a stereotyped 
bulletin that they think and say nothing about it; 
but the minute that some alert preacher begins to put 
variety into the bulletin they sit up and take notice 
and their eyes shine and a new life comes into the 
church activities. 

The first requirement of a good bulletin is, of 
course, a clean face; clean type; good printing; not 
slovenly work. But that does not save the soul of 
the bulletin. That simply makes it respectable. 

To save its soul it must have variety. 

One way to give it variety is to change the color 
of the paper, using now brown sepia, now white 
glazed paper, or soft white paper. That will give 
any church, no matter how poor it is, a chance to add 
variety without expense. Another simple mechanical 
way to add variety is to use different colors of ink in 
printing the bulletin. Use green ink, and now and 
then a brown or a blue ink. They always look dig- 
nified and even this simple thing adds variety. 
Various combinations of ink and paper can be worked 
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out. We frequently use a sepia colored paper with 
different colors of ink. This simple method of va- 
riety answers the first objection that it costs too 
much money for a small church or a poor church to 
have this constant variety. Change the form and 
shape of the bulletin frequently. Have it square; 
then have it longer than it is wide; then a single-page 
bulletin; and then a four-page or six-page bulletin. 
Often variety may be added by having a two-page 
bulletin with a half page turn-over flap added. 
Sometimes inserts may be added with little expense. 

A chance for variety is found in the front page of 
the bulletin. My opinion is that the front page 
ought never to be the same twice in succession. First 
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use a verse of poetry; then use a cut of the church; 
then use a cut of some class in the Sunday School; 
then briefly put on some news events of the week in 
flaree type; and then a beautiful art picture; and 
now and then the names of your officials. Most offi- 
cial members will not object even if their names do 
not appear regularly, providing something worth 
while is put in the space. Nearly any print shop has 
? hundreds of appropriate cuts that they would be glad 
, to have a preacher use for the front page of his 
bulletin. For more than fifteen months now in St. 
_Mark’s we have never had two front pages on our 
bulletins the same. We use poems, prose, inspira- 
tional paragraphs, cuts, publicity statements, ete. 
This is one of the most striking and simple methods 
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of giving variety to a bulletin: the use of the front 
page. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine church bulletins 
out of a thousand use the picture of the church with- 
out ever changing it in years, and people get dead- 
ened and dulled to it and they get no stimulation or 
inspiration from their bulletin. 

Our folks come each Sunday wondering what new 
and artistic frontispiece the bulletin will have that 
Sunday. There is a sense of expectancy about it. 
The bulletin instead of strewing the floor for the 
janitor to sweep up on Monday is taken home as a 
souvenir or sent to church friends all over America; 
this in itself advertises your church everywhere. 

‘© Once in a long while for the sake of variety we 

- put the bulletin out in newspaper form; with a head- 

| ing, a date line in exact imitation of a daily news- 

‘paper, single column type, with an editorial column, 

and cuts scattered throughout the pages. I do not 
‘advocate this form often, because whatever of va- 
riety may be interjected into the bulletin I feel that 
it ought to be kept a sacred, an artistic, and a cultural 
medium. 


PUBLICITY VALUES OF THE BULLETIN UNTOUCHED 


There are publicity values to a church bulletin 
that are stronger than any paid newspaper space that 
a church could buy. We do not fail to use this. 
Now and then, when we have something of supreme 
importance to tell, we frankly use the front page of 
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the bulletin. We had Bishop William A. Quayle 
here and we gave that fact prominence by advertising 
it on the front page and at the same time gave 
variety to our bulletin: 
‘ Bishop 
William A. Quayle 
Methodism’s popular lecturer 
will speak at St. Mark’s, Jan. 27. 


He gives his one open date in six months. 
Methodism of the whole state will want to come. 


If the type is set up in inverted pyramidal or 
pyramidal form it makes the bulletin front page look 
well and gives valuable advertising to your coming 
event. 

Now and then when we want to sum up our com- 
ing program for a month or so in advance we use the 
front page in the following manner: 


LOOK AT THIS LINE-UP! 
COMING EVENTS 


These special Sunday programs are a part of 
the passion for service that permeates St. Mark’s. 


EDDIE GUEST NIGHT. 
INTERNATIONAL NIGHT. 
MASONIC NIGHT WITH ACACIA LODGE 
GUESTS. 
ODD FELLOW NIGHT. 
HIGH SCHOOL NIGHT WITH CASS 
TECH. ORCHESTRA AND DR. CODY. 
_ LINCOLN DAY. 
ZEDELER QUINTETTE. 
_ THE HARP SINGERS. 
_ THE ORPHEUS FOUR. 
- PRAYER MEETING LYCEUM. 
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DRAMATIC BOOK SERMONS: 
“THE MAN FOR THE AGES.” 
“GOD AND WOMAN.” 
“WOMAN.” 
“BEGGAR’S GOLD.” 
DE MOLAY NIGHT FOR BOYS. 
BOOK NIGHT IN PRAYER MEETING. 


The use of what we call “boxes” in the printer’s 
language is also a method that gives publicity value 
to a statement and adds variety to the bulletin and 
breaks up the stiffness of any page where it is placed. 
The use of certain statements in a “box” does not 
cost a single cent extra and any church, large or 
small, can get this double action of variety and ad- 
vertising value by using it. 

I illustrate what I mean by the following “boxes” 
which we have used from time to time in St. Mark’s 
bulletins. These boxes can be put in the middle of 
a page, or at the top or bottom; or on any page: 


Bic Event Cominc To St. Marx’s 
December 30, 31, and January 1. 


Dr. and Mrs. Stair with Bishop Henderson and 
the leaders of Methodist Young People of Detroit 
will hold a city-wide conference here beginning 
with a huge Epworth League banquet on Friday 


night and running all day Saturday with confer- 
ence and interviews, methods and machinery. 
A wonder pageant of seventy folks on Watch 
Night and a great Life Work Service conducted 
by the Bishop on Sunday afternoon. More than 
1,000 delegates will attend. Another “overflow.” 
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TuHat JANUARY SCHEDULE OUTLINED 
Jan. 1—Special New Year’s Popular Service. 
Jan. S8—‘Prodigal Daughters,’ Dramatic Book 
Sermon. 

Jan. 15—“Beggar’s Gold,’ Ernest Poole. 

Jan. 22—“To Him That Hath,” Ralph Connor’s 
new book. 


Jan. 29—“God and Woman,” a new Bojer book. 


In addition to the above preaching feature, 
every night during January, a special feature, 
“Billy Sunday Sing” will be conducted by Mr. 
Grattan and a special singing feature will be pre- 
sented by John Renton, our city-wide popular 
baritone. This feature will consist of the pres- 
entation each Sunday night in January of the 
various ballads and folk songs of the various 
nationalities. January promises to be our most 
popular month’s program to date. Tell your 
friends about it! 


We Tuank You, Lapigs! 

You are a fine, loyal, faithful “Battalion of 
Death.” The group of Russian women that be- 
came famous during the war because they banded 
together to fight for their country became known 
as the “Battalion of Death” because they pledged 
themselves to fight until death for their country. 
They put the men to shame and won the admira- 
tion of the world. 

St. Mark’s has that same spirit among its 
women. The pastors and the official board have 
a deep sense of appreciation for this loyalty and 
sacrificial work. The bazaar was the finest any 
church ever had anywhere at any time. Its social 
features were as valuable as its financial. You 
have made St. Mark’s known all over the city by 
your winsome enthusiasm as you solicited offer- 
ings. We are proud to have such a crowd of 
women. 
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THe DEcEMBER CALENDAR 
Dec. 4—“Japan and America.” 
Dec. 11—“China and America.” 
Dec. 18—“America and the Philippines.” 
Dec. 25—“Christmas Celebration.” 


Our energies from now to Easter, will be 
devoted to a deepening and a quickening of the 
spiritual life of the church and an ingathering of 
folks into the Kingdom and into the Church. 
Will you find one soul? 


“T did so much for thee, 
What hast thou done for me?” 


Let this sentence challenge you! Find one soul 
for the church between now and Easter. Let 
every St. Mark’s Sunday School teacher prayer- 
fully see that every member of his or her class is 
in the church. You may change the entire outlook 
of a human life by that simple act. God help 
every teacher to do that great duty to his God, to 
himself and to the human being in his class and 
care! Let a big ingathering come from personal 
work this Easter time. 


Ingathering day and baptism of children 
will be celebrated in this church Christmas morn- 
ing—next Sunday. What an appropriate and 
beautiful time to give one’s heart to the Master 
and come into the Church family! What a beau- 
tiful time to bring your babies and yourselves to 
the altars of the church of the “little child”! 
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Str. Marx’s MeEn’s Bow.inc LEAGUE 


STANDINGS 
Up to January 11, 1922. 

No. Captain W. 15 Pct 
Q -Castatoriar nite ne ae 5 1 833 
A- Sterling Gara. eae een 7 2 778 
2 MBricea. cou eee 8 4 .666 
hy ESUTLeIg 328s eine eele era 9 6 .600 
1) Oostdyka sins sa eatr cre 7 8 466 
a. McGiveringc, os caer 7 8 466 

High Team Scores 

Team No. 

oh MecGivern’. 2... 6-00. eine ea eet 795 
64 Hiltzheimer, ~..2.t jot cd tae eee 769 
(BUNS Pea eo iS Btn noise dae 754 
Gi RUT LOLE M9 yay 5, vr ste oe eis enema 741 

We of the 200 Class 
TAVIOTe sess on 244° Burleighijece:a./- 212 
Holmanys.>. 3.3% 234  Hiltzheimer). 2. 1-212 
Holman wit i... .2 219° Mburrilletcr. ssn 204 


Mission Study Publicity 
Everything is ready for those six big 
nights of study 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, KOREA, AFRICA, 
NEAR EAST. 


Beginning 6 p.m., Sunday, January 22 
CHURCH-WIDE—EVERYBODY! 


OLDER FOLK—YOUNG PEOPLE! THIS 
MEANS YOU! 
A BIG HAPPY HOUR! 


With these nations of teeming millions. 
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In the preceding illustrations I have used seven 
“boxes” from our St. Mark’s bulletins, selected at 
random. The first illustrates how a certain event 
may be made to stand out with the simple use of 
black faced type; the second how two lines at the 
top and two at the bottom may make a group of 
events stand out; the third, how a simple “‘box” with 
lead lines may be used both for variety and empha- 
sis; the fourth box shows how the spiritual things 
may be advertised and emphasized by use of the 
“box’’; the fifth, a simple black and white “‘box” to 
advertise an entire month’s sermon events; the sixth 
to advertise an ingathering and baptism of children 
on Christmas Day. The last shows how an athletic 
event and a mission study event may be linked to- 
gether for the purpose of interesting distinctly differ- 
ing events and groups in the spiritual life of the 
church. 

We use many small cuts to add variety to our 
bulletins. These cuts may be obtained through the 
Expositor and a half dozen other places where small 
cuts aremade. Sometimes we have as high as five or 
six cuts in a single bulletin. 


OTHER BULLETIN FEATURES 


Dr. Robert Freeman, of the Presbyterian Church, 
of Pasadena, California, frequently uses an entire 
page for what he calls “devotional moments.” On 
this page he prints a Bible text, a short talk and a 
suggested hymn for shut-ins to read at home. It also 
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serves for a devotional feature for his own people 
who actually come to church. The Rev. Bruce 
Wright and others do the same thing. 

My associate pastor, the Rev. Jack Meredith, who 
is chiefly responsible for the unique bulletin that St. 
Mark’s puts out each week, is the author of a beau- 
tiful two line verse that we use at the top of our page 
devoted to morning and evening services: 


“My house shall be filled with music, with song, 
with praise and prayer, 

And the burdens of life shall be lifted from all 
who enter there.” 


One method of getting variety for those larger 
churches that can afford it, is to. have an artist’s 
drawing made of the church steeple, or of the church 
itself, and have that made intoacut. This instead 
of the stiff formal photographic cut of the church, 
adds an artistic touch and gives variety. An advis- 
able feature, for those who can invest a little money 
in cuts, is to have the various organizations of the 
church, such as the kindergarten, the Epworth 
League, the prayer meetings, the gymnasium classes, 
the missionary societies, the babies of the church, the 
officials, photographed ; then made into cuts and pub- 
., lished from time to time in the bulletins. 
“| The weekly bulletin of any church is an undevel- 
oped gold mine; a Niagara of power going to waste; 
a dead, or dying, institution that may not only have 
new life shot into its veins but that will in turn. shoot 
new life into the veins of the church. 


Ce rade. or 
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There are several distinct things that the bulletin 
-may be used for each week: as an inspiration to the 
people, as a spiritual impetus, as an advertising me- 
dium, as a calendar of events, as an editorial forum, 
as an opportunity to set new artistic standards in the 
lives of the people, and as a link in a golden chain, 
like the three links of Odd Fellowship. One is the 
- pastor in this trio, the other is the bulletin, and the 
third, the people. 
{ 


* 


CuapTer XI 
Securing a Sunday Night Constetuency 


When I start to discuss a theme like this I feel 
very much like the nervous woman who got into a 
taxicab for the first time in New York. She said to 
the driver, ‘“Now do drive carefully, for this is the 
first time I have ever been in one of these things and 
I’m very nervous!” and the taxi-driver replied, 
“You've got nothin’ on me, lady. It’s the first time 
I ever drove one of these things.” 

I do not come to you as an expert. I am simply in 
the process of learning how to drive one of those 
things that we call a Sunday night crowd. 

But, since I have been asked to discuss it, I will do 
so briefly and say that, as far as we are concerned, 
and so far as we have worked it out in the laboratory 

‘of practical experience, itis a matter of publicity, 
‘program, preaching, and purpose. 

I do not select that alliterative scheme because it 
is a habit, or because it sounds well, but because it is 
the truth; and these words are the simplest words 
that I can use to describe the four necessary elements 


in getting and keeping a Sunday night crowd. 
104 
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If the fact that at St. Mark’s for three years 
straight, winter and summer—December and August 
—we have had a full church and during most of 
those three years we have run overflow crowds; if 
the fact that we have always been compelled to start 
our services in the evening from an hour to an hour 
and half before the scheduled time to begin; if the 
fact that we frequently turn hundreds away, and 
nearly always have the S. R. O. sign hanging out, in- 
dicates that I have a right to talk on this theme, I 
lay down these four words as the explanation. 

First, nobody can expect to get an overflow crowd 
in a great American city who does not advertise regu- 
larly and consistently. We use paid space double 
column every Saturday in the three big Detroit 
papers; in fact, we started the habit of using double 
column ads. A reference to the files of the Detroit 
church page for years will show that up to the time 
we started our big campaign of advertising there was 
not a single church using double column ads regu- 
larly. Now more than ten churches in Detroit are 
doing so. 

We use this space because it pays us in dollars and 
cents, in crowds, and in every other way that it ought 
to pay. 

Last year our loose collections alone amounted to 
five dollars short of ten thousand dollars. And this 
was in addition to a well-farmed envelope collection, 
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a heavy building fund subscription, benevolence en- 
velopes, and a special emergency fund subscription. 
So we are certain that this loose collection, which 
is the largest in the city, and perhaps the largest in 
America, is “pitched in” by the great crowds that 
pack and overflow St. Mark’s. 
_| No great Sunday night audience can be secured 
| without a careful and consistent and generous pub- 
licity; a publicity which will always pay for itself 
and increase the loose collections four-fold. 


PROGRAM 


Second, it is a matter of Program. 

I do not depend entirely upon preaching to hold 
my crowds. I know of a few men who can do this: 
but very few. Many preachers sit back on their 
haunches, shrug their shoulders, and fool themselves 
into being contented with small crowds because their 
idea is, that they will not ‘‘stoop to getting folks by 
any other way than preaching.” 

Of course that was not the Lord’s attitude. He 
not only went out into the highways and byways, but 
He actually did the spectacular thing time and time 
again to win and get a chance to preach to folks. 
He had a program as well as preaching. He first 

fed their bodies, cured their sicknesses, and then 
' preached to them. That is exactly what we do. 

We put on as varied, as interesting, as different a 
program as we know how to put on. 

We have never found it necessary to give away 
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apples, or doughnuts, or ice-balls, or oranges, or pie 
to get folks to church; but I do not criticize the fel- 
low who does. Certain localities and certain con- 
stituencies may possibly need this lure and bait. 
Neither have I ever used motion pictures; but I 
would not hesitate to do so if it was necessary. 

By program, I mean ‘Special Nights,’ such as 
International Night, when I have representatives of 
gevery race in the city on my platform. This gives 
“me an opportunity to show the congregation what a 
cosmopolitan city we are and what the church’s re- 
sponsibility is to these foreign brothers. It gives me 
a chance to preach the Gospel of Christian Brother- 
hood and it fascinates the people. 

Every year I have a “Masonic Night,” an “Odd 
Fellows Night,” “A Lion’s Club Night,” “A High 
School Night,” and others. Each one of these pro- 
grams is full of variety. 

We use the “Big Sing” and we introduce every 
kind of novelty | into it that is dignified and whole- 
some. We whistle, hum, sing: have hidden cornet, 
violin, cello and harp sol solos. We use lighting effects 
of every kind, with an . illuminated cross inside the 
church for prayer time. 

We have a different program every night at St. 
Mark’s. J have found that the most attractive thing 
that I can do is to preach what I call a “dramatic 
book sermon.” Elsewhere I have devoted an entire 
book to this idea and have not time for it here in 


detail. 
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PREACHING 


5 


The third step is Preaching. e sZ 
Not a single one of these steps can be left out. 
Each one is as essential as the four corners to a foun- 
dation. 

You cannot keep a crowd coming to any service 
without strong preaching. That has been tried and 
failed. Publicity and program alone will not keep 
them long. The day of great preaching is not past. 
It is at its zenith. It will hold crowds just as ever. 
They cannot be held without it. It is essential. 

The strength of the varied program added to the 
preaching is what makes the overflow. 


PURPOSE 


The last and most important element in getting 
and keeping a Sunday night crowd 1s “purpose.” 

You may pile up mountains of publicity; you may 
run streams of programs; you may be a Demosthenes 
for preaching; but if you have not the great and 
beautiful “purpose” of getting folks in the Kingdom 
of God and Christ, your publicity, your program and 
your preaching have become as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. The crowd will not stay with you 
unless in that subtle and half-unconscious, instinc- 
tive, religious sense they feel and know that the great 
“purpose’’ of it all is to win them to Christ. 

People soon detect the lack of this passion for 
souls. 
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If God’s preachers are not, primarily, what my 
friend, Dr. Goodell, in his new book, calls “heralds 
of a passion,” the crowd will gradually thin out and 
fall away. They are a hungry lot. They are like 
water and will finally seek and find the level of their 
spiritual needs. 

They may be attracted for a few months by pub- 
licity, program and preaching; but missing that 
fourth thing, purpose, they will get tired and quit 
coming. 

But this combination is impossible to stop. These 
four things will crowd a church in hamlet, village or 
city. Ihave tried it in all. We saw more than fifty 
souls a month kneel at St. Mark’s altar last year. In 
two years more than a thousand people have been 
taken into the church. We have had a prayer meet- 
ing attendance of five hundred people Wednesday 
after Wednesday. 


CHAPTER XII 


Reaching the Masses in a Great City 
Through Publecety Methods 


You reach the masses through the medium that 
talks to the masses in a great city and that is the 
newspaper. There isno other way. That is the first 
principle that I want to lay down in a simple fashion. 

This is a day of the reading of newspapers. I like 
to read books, but there are very few people whom I 
desire to reach who read books. I also like to read 
magazines, but comparatively few of the people 
whom I desire to reach in a modern American city 
read magazines. 

They do read the daily paper. 

Business concerns have learned this to be true. If 
you want to prove to yourself the drawing power of 
the daily newspaper just make note of the fact that 
the Literary Digest, with its immense circulation; the 
American Magazine with its circulation of 1,800,- 
000, which Mr. Siddall tells me will be two million 
in a short time; and the Woman’s Home Companion 
and the Ladies Home Journal—all are advertising 
in the daily press. These great, powerful magazines, 
with their tremendous circulation, know that the 


people are reading the daily newspapers. 
IIo 
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The policy that these alert magazines pursue is to 
take a full page the day or week before their publi- 
cation is due on the news stands and in the mails, to 
tell the people through the daily press what is in their 
magazines. The Literary Digest will take a full 
page in Friday’s dailies, or Thursday’s dailies, all 
over America to tell the world what the next Digest 
is to contain. The Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
American Magazine take a full page in the dailies 
the week before these monthlies appear to tell the 
people what they are to read about in the next issue 
of these magazines. 

This is the medium through which preachers must 
reach the masses. In fact, it is the only medium. 
All other mediums are trivial compared with the tre- 
mendous circulations of the modern daily newspaper. 

The second principle that I wish to mention is 
this: You reach the masses better through the news 
columns than you do through paid advertising. 

When the people read a news item about certain 
things that are going on in a church or about a certain 
speaker or about a Sunday service or about the 
preacher it reaches the masses quicker than a paid 
ad in that same paper. This is because only a limited 
percentage of the people read the ads in a news- 
paper compared with the large number that read 
the news items. It is a surprising thing how many 
people will see a small paragraph tucked away in 
a city daily about a Brotherhood Club meeting. You 
will hear on every side, “I hear that you are going 
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to have Dr. Jones or John Smith address your club 
Friday evening.” A paid ad will not get that re- 
action, nor anything compared with that much re- 
action. The preacher who can legitimately get into 
the news columns of a paper is the one whose church 
profits. Roosevelt was in the news columns every 
day because he was always doing something that 
made good news. He did not have to force him- 
self into the columns. The reporters were after 
him and he did not trail the reporters. If a man is 
on the job he is doing things that are news. 

I venture to say that if the ministers of the church 
were going about Christ’s business all the time, they 
would have no trouble about reaching the masses— 
for doing Christ’s business and living the Christ life 
in this day is so rare that it makes a “news story.” 
Upton Sinclair’s new novel “They Call Me Carpen- 
ter’ is a good illustration of this fact. The news- 
papers hounded this modern Christ because he was 
doing Christly things in a modern American city. 

My fellow townsman, Henry Ford, is the most 
talked about and the most written about man in 
America. I picked up a newspaper one day a month 
ago and found fifteen different news items and stories 
about Ford. Nota single one of them was connected 
with his car. They were all to do with something 
that he was doing to help somebody. He was trying 
to reduce coal; he was trying to make fertilizer 
cheaper through Mussel Shoals; he was trying to get 
railroad rates lowered for the farmers; he was trying 
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to raise his wages on his railroad; he was announcing 
a fifty dollar reduction on the Ford; he called his 
workmen back to the factory and they went back to 
work, singing as they marched. 

All that is news! And the thing that got Henry 
Ford’s name in the paper all of these fifteen times 
was service to his fellowmen. 

It is so rare that it is good news. The masses are 
fascinated by a man who truly and unselfishly is 
serving. 

That is the way for the modern minister to get 


: publicity. 


The third simple principle that I want to set forth 


is the principle that the way to reach’ the 1 masses is 


through a single person. 

I mean by that, that if you want to raise money 
for Italian work you have to tell the story of “Tony” 
or “Marguarita.” You catch the hearts of the 
masses not through generalizing but through focus- 
ing on a single individual. 

If it will not be misunderstood I may sum up all 
that I have said by an illustration from my own 
personal experience. It was the case of Margerie 
Allen. 

The story is simple and simply told. It sums up 
all of the three principles that I have here set forth as 
fundamental ways to reach the masses of people. 

It was my first night in Detroit and a Saturday. 
I was at the Statler Hotel and lonely, for I had come 
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to take St. Mark’s church; St. Mark’s, with its debt 
of nearly $300,000, unfinished and uncertain 

I was wondering what to do with myself. It was 
my first time in Detroit. I picked up a newspaper 
and saw that a little newsgirl had been run over by 
a street car and had had both legs cut off. She had 
been caring for a baby sister. A man had called from 
across the street for a paper. She darted across in 
front of a street car. Her baby sister darted after 
her. Little Marjorie saw that her sister would be hit 
with the car. She turned back to save the baby 
and was caught herself. 

That story haunted me. Marjorie was just the 
age of my own Betty. 

I sat around the hotel room until I couldn’t stand 
it any longer and then hunted up Marjorie’s home. 
I figured that it was just possible that they did not 
belong to any church and that a visit from a preacher 
would be welcome. I found that my surmise was 
correct. . 

They were poverty stricken, lonely, broken- 
hearted, baffled. They had no intelligent advice. I 
sat with them an hour that Saturday night. 

The thing they seemed most worried about was 
what was to become of Marjorie’s education, with 
her two legs gone and how she was to face life. 

It suddenly occurred to me that it would be a good 
thing to start off my ministry in St. Mark’s by put- 
ting my folks to work and getting them to give, so I 
asked the parents if they had any objection to my 
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raising a fund to educate Marjorie. They were de- 
lighted. 

The next morning I faced my congregation for the 
first time. I had never been inside the church up to 
that morning. I preached and at the end of the ser- 
mon told them about Marjorie and asked them to 
walk around the altar and shake hands with their 
' new pastor and to leave something for Marjorie as 
they passed by. That fund amounted to $300. 

The newspapers heard about it; took it up; and for 
two weeks that incident was front-page matter and 
ten thousand dollars were raised. It captured the 
city. 

It gave me an introduction to Detroit. It was all 

‘a by-product of service. The thing that I did was 
what any minister would have done; indeed what it 
was the duty for any minister to have done. It was 
service and it was news. 
* Noman would be so unkind or so lacking in good 
“taste as to do such a thing with its news value in 
mind; but the story illustrates the principle I set 
- forth nevertheless: first, that you reach the masses 
i 
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_ through the medium of the newspapers better than 
_ any other way; second, that you reach the masses 
_ through an individual story; and third, that you 
_ make news when you serve. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Publicity Power of the Serzal 
Sermon Idea 


There was a preacher whose ears and eyes and 
soul kept open to learn things for God. He was 
eager to help bring in “the Kingdom.” 

He noticed the popularity of ‘‘serials’” in the 
magazine world. He noted that in the picture 
world, for the sake of adding variety most picture 
shows ran serials. Each night an “episode” was 
presented and it was so fascinating that it got people 
into the habit of attending picture shows. They 
went to “‘see what is going to happen to Mary Micky 
Mumford—last time you know—they left her dan- 
glin’ from a precipice. I want to see whether she 
got killed or rescued.” 

i. The average preacher hasn’t learned that one of 
the most enticing things on earth is a series of ser- 
“tons. Personally I run them all the time. I havea 
i series going continually, either in the morning or at 
‘night. 

There are various ways: 

Sometimes I have a series of what I call “travel 
book preliminaries.” I take ten minutes to give the 


heart of a book on travel to my congregation. This 
116 
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is something extra. Of course it takes work but no 
preacher gets results if he is not willing to work. I 
announce in advance a series of “travel book talks” 
running through a month. Last June I gave Across 
Mongolian Plains, Beyond Shanghai, Where Strange 
Trails Go Down, and Magic Isles of the South Seas. 
I mention this series here and the one that follows to 
show that this serial idea can be carried out without 
interfering with your regular sermon. At another 
time I gave a series on nature books and used Wéld 
Animals I Have Known, Moths of the Limberlost, 
The Bee, and Birds of the Bible. This fall I am 
planning a business book series and in that series I 
shall discuss Steel, The Story of Rubber, The Com- 
ing of Coal, and The Iron Manin Industry. It isa 
fascinating thing to do. You give your audiences 
something worth while, something in which they are 
interested. 

I overheard not long ago a conversation between 
a man unknown to me and a woman member of my 
congregation. 

He said, “Don’t you ever go to dances?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Don’t you ever go to shows or anything?” 

“No! I’m a deaconess. I’m the deaconess out 
there at St. Mark’s church.” 

“Oh,” said the man, and a smile of understanding 
swept over his face, ‘‘you don’t have to go to shows!” 

I shouted with laughter and joy when I heard that 
little episode from the lips of my fine Deaconess. 
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That is just what I want St. Mark’s to be, so 
fascinating and so interesting that they will talk of 
it as a showhouse; as a place to which they would 
rather go than toa show. That’s the way I want it 
to look to the boy on the bus and the man on the 
street and the everyday woman on the street car. I 
want them to know that whenever they step inside of 
St. Mark’s it will at least be interesting. 

“But ”? timidly stutter my pious brethren. 

They needn’t worry. I will take care of the spir- 
itual end of the thing. [ll see that they get a mes- 
sage that will lift them nearer to Christ; that will 
bring the Kingdom into their hearts; that will send 
them home spiritually regenerated. But first I must 
get them there! 

“Oh, you don’t need to go to a show” thrilled me 
because it made me know that my publicity was get- 
ting into the consciousness of a great city in just 
exactly the way that I wanted it to. 

My dramatic book sermon series is the thing that 
draws. I donot believe that a dramatic book sermon 
now and then has half the drawing power or preach- 
ing possibilities as a series of them. To be able to 
announce in advance in every newspaper in the city 
that you are going to give a “series of dramatic book 
sermons’ captures the people. An isolated book ser- 
mon does not attract like a series. They hear one and 
they want to hear them all. 

To illustrate the drawing power of what I want 
to make clear I here insert an ad from the current 
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Detroit newspapers of a series that I am giving as 
this article is being written. It will do more than a 
column of discussion to illustrate what I mean: 


“THE MIRACLE MAN” 

“SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” 

“THEY CALL ME CARPENTER” 

“PASSING OF THE ‘THIRD FLOOR 
BACK’” 


These great plays are all climaxed in a new story 
about Christ in modern life—vivid, burning, humanly 
appealing, emotion-stirring story which is to be the 
basis of the Sunday Night: 


DRAMATIC BOOK SERMON 
ST. MARK’S METHODIST CHURCH 


East Jefferson at Garland. 


“THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL TEACHER” 
By Meliville D. Post. 


Then there is the second section of this great express 
train. That is the music—the playing of Marshall 
Byrne on his Golden Trumpet; the singing of the St. 
Mark’s Quartette with Dodds the great St. Mark’s 
basso, and Lawrence Blackman, our great tenor. The 
22-piece Orchestra—and the “Billy Sunday Big Sing!” 


That Morning Service Will Astonish You! 
Quiet, Helpful, Spiritual, Formal! 


PREACHER—WM. L. STIDGER 
Theme: “COME AND GET IT!” 


People hardly believe it. It seems impossible. It 
seems untruthful, but we had ten preacher visitors last 
Sunday morning and four at night—14 preachers from 
as widely scattered locations as New York State, Vir- 
ginia nee | Chicago visiting us. “There’s a REAL rea- 
son!” They average three a week. 


5 i “The BIG church with the BIG Cross, the BIG 
as crowds and the BIG heart!” 


WM. L. STIDGER—JACK MEREDITH—GEORGE 
CALKINS—STAFF., 
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You not only get this value of making a public 
announcement of the series in the press but you get 
a sense of anticipation aroused in the people of your 
own church by your announcements in your own 
Sunday bulletin, in some such a manner as follows: 


The Series of Dramatic Book Sermons 
for May will consist of: 


Wells—“MEN LIKE GODS,” Sunday, May 6. 

O’Higgins—“‘THE SECRET SPRINGS,” Sunday, 
May 13. 

Holt—“THE LIGHT WHICH CANNOT FAIL,” 
Sunday, May 20. 

Papini—“THE LIFE OF CHRIST,” Sunday, May 27. 


I could give a hundred advertisements of sermon- 
series that I have worked out and found pragmatic 
but the above will suffice at this time to make clear 
the drawing power of the publicity of the sermon 
series idea. 

I have tested it out to the extent that I have run 
the “dramatic book sermon” idea for three months 
straight, every Sunday night without a break in the 
schedule to packed churches each Sunday, rain or 
shine. 

An unconscious by-product of the sermon series 
idea is the fact that it shows that you have a pro- 
gram, at least in sermonizing. It proves in a dra- 
matic way that you are not living from hand to 
mouth in your thought world. It gives your folks 
a sense of reserves that they do not get if you hand 
out your sermon themes piece by piece without ever 
giving a series. The series idea makes them feel 
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that you are reading, and that you are ahead of the 
game and that you are not being run by your pulpit 
but that you are the captain of that particular ship. 
You tell the ship what to do and the ship doesn’t 
tell you what to do from week to week. 

It seems to me that any preacher who is at all 
mentally alert ought to plan his church program and 
his preaching program at least one month in advance. 
Mr. Siddal of The American Magazine has to plan 
his issues six months in advance. If a magazine 
editor can plan six months in advance why should 
not a preacher of the eternal gospel be able to plan 
a month in advance and keep the sense of expectancy 
aroused in his people and his community? 

The very announcement of a sermon series perks 
acongregation up. It says vividly and dramatically, 
“Tm thinking! I’m not only thinking but I’m think- 
ing ahead! Come thou and do likewise with me!” 

Sometimes for the sake of this sense of anticipa- 
tion I vary the program by announcing a “musical 
March” or a “musical May” and then as an extra 
feature of my popular Sunday evening services I 
plan some special musical attraction for every Sun- 
day evening in March or May. It will be a group 
of harpists one night in May, a string quartette the 
second Sunday, a quartette of trumpeters the third 
Sunday night, and a flute soloist the fourth Sunday. 
It is the series idea, the episode idea in a different 
form. 

This idea has tremendous power as a publicity 
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project and it has potentialities as a program 
feature. 

Another way that I focus the “series” or “episode 
idea” is to take one month—say, January—for my 
special fraternal night. The first Sunday night will 
be “Odd Fellows Night,” the second Sunday night 
will be “Masonic Night,” the third Sunday will be 
“Rotary Night” and the fourth Sunday will be 
“Consistory Night” or “Lion’s Club Night” or “Ex- 
change Club Night.” The idea of having special 
nights for special groups is not new, but this idea of 
setting aside a certain month for groups is new. It 
is the old and impelling idea of the episode or series 
in another form again. 

Or I am planning to work out a Masonic month 
some time. I will have the De Mollay group on one 
Sunday night as special guests, the Blue Lodge the 
second Sunday, the Eastern Star the third Sunday 
and the Consistory the fourth Sunday. That will 
give the series strength also. 

Some months IJ arrange for a series of special ‘“‘fea- 
ture nights.” One will be “International Night,” 
another will be ‘“‘Authors’ Night,” a third will be 
“Poets’ Night” and a fourth will be “Add Night.” 
These special nights in themselves are not new but 
grouping them and getting the serial effect is new 
and powerful! 

For instance, one month a year ago I called 
“Authors’ Month.” I had Ralph Connor, Edwin 
Markham, Peter Clarke Macfarlane, and Eddie 
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Guest, each on a different night, but in a series. 
There’s power in that idea! 

I have said nothing of the sense of power and 
satisfaction that it gives the preacher himself to have 
his program arranged in advance. There’s power 
there too. 

And if the theaters and the magazines find it 
valuable why should we not use the idea for the 
Lord? 


CHAPTER XIV 
Post-Mortem Publecety for Preachers 


A group of preachers were discussing publicity. 
They had various theories of this important matter, 
for they were all alert and eager to get God’s King- 
dom before men. 

“T think it’s fine to get your sermons in the papers 
on Monday morning! I like that kind of publicity. 
That’s what counts. It’s dignified. It gets your 
name before the public,” added one brother to the 
general theme. 

That man was talking about what I call “post- 
mortem publicity.” It has a certain value but it is 
exactly the same value as the notices that appear 
about a man after he has passed on to the real 
reward. 

The newspaper world has that kind of publicity 
all summed up. After a newspaper is printed the 
type is what is called “dead.” They “throw it 
down.” By that they mean, that they take the 
forms, with the type in them and throw it back into 
the cases or melt the lead. The stuff is “dead.” Its 
day has gone. 

That is exactly the way that publicity which ap- 
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pears after a thing is done, reacts. It has its value 
but it is “post-mortem publicity.” 

Some preachers make a great effort to get what 
they say into the papers and that is well and good 
but it doesn’t do your Sunday services any particu- 
lar good. It has its value in keeping the name of 
the church, and the general idea of religion before 
the public but it is not direct enough to help in the 
matter of getting crowds for next Sunday’s services. 

The kind of publicity that gets crowds is the kind 
of a news story that attracts attention to your church 
the week before Sunday, and especially on Satur- 
day before you preach. The kind of publicity that 
is worth its weight in gold is the kind that tells what 
you are about to do, are planning to do, or the kind 
of a sermon that you are going to preach in the 
future—say, to-morrow morning! 

If that wisely written publicity has the right kind 
of news value it will set up a train of “Great Ex- 
pectations’ in the minds of the readers of the papers. 

Men will meet each other and one will say to the 
other: “Say! What do you think? Out there 
at St. Mark’s they’re going to have Ralph Connor, 
the novelist, next Sunday night,” or, “that preacher 
is going to preach on Babbitt.” 

“When is that?” his friend asks. 

“Why, to-morrow! To-morrow night! Let’s go 
out and see what’s going on. It sounds like a live 
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“Sure! I’ll meet you in the lobby!” his friend 
replies. } 

“Better get there about six-thirty if you want a 
good seat!” 

“What? Get to a church early in order to get 
ayseaus 

“Sure thing! You have to out there. There’s 
something going on. That place is alive.” 

“What makes you think it is as alive as that?” 

“Why, listen to this ‘Note’ at the bottom of the 
ad in this morning’s paper. He says: ‘Last Sunday 
we were compelled to turn five hundred people away. 
We expect even a larger crowd this Sunday and 
have installed eight hundred extra chairs. Our 
ushers are planning to handle an overflow crowd.’ 
How about that? They expect great crowds! They 
actually plan for them! That is certainly refresh- 
ing!” 

Now it just happens that this is the substance 
of an actual conversation that the writer of this 
“candle-hiding church pastor’ chapter heard in a 
noon-day lunch club last winter. 

The point being what? Why, that it is better to 
get people talking about your sermons and your 
church before Sunday rather than after Sunday. 

Any advertising psychologist will tell any inquir- 
ing person that the public mind remembers a thing 
about half an hour. They read the synopsis of a ser- 
mon on Monday morning and forget both the sermon 
and the church and the preacher by noon. Several 
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days will elapse before Sunday. The publicity that 
gets results is the publicity that comes on Saturday. 

In addition to this superiority of pre-publicity 
rather than post-mortem publicity is the fact that, 
when the newspapers publish sermon material on 
Monday they only cull out the startling, sensational, 
or “news value” utterances of the sermon. They 
never use the entire sermon. They never select the 
parts that are really worth while. They always 
select the glaring, blaring, sensational utterances of 
a preacher. And if such utterances do not actually 
exist, the average reporter will select a few quota- 
tions that can be twisted into sensational news and 
adapt them to suit his needs. If newspapers were in 
the habit of publishing the sermon in full, or even 
enough of it to get the idea that a preacher is pre- 
senting to the readers, it might have some value, 
but they rarely do this. The fact that “Dr. Henry 
Jones said that it looked like a hard winter because 
women’s dresses were getting longer,” is twisted 
from a serious statement that ‘the Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,’ does not do the 
preacher, who is quoted, any good from the perma- 
nent publicity standpoint. It hurts him. 

The man who is really an efficient publicity 
preacher will pay little attention to getting his ser- 
mons into the papers; but he will devote a lot of 
time to getting into the papers what is going to hap- 
pen in his church “next Sunday.” That is real 
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news. That is anticipatory! That produces expec- 
tation! 

Let the town or city know what you are going 
to do—not what you have done in the past, even 
though that past was but last Sunday. 

One of the saddest folks I ever met was a man 
who spent half of an afternoon telling me what 
he had done in a former church ten years back, in 
a college town; how the people had crowded his 
church out of house and home and all the time I 
wanted to say: ‘For goodness sake, man, what are 
you planning to do next Sunday and next year and 
now?’ I don’t want to hear what you have done 
but what you are going to do! Speak up! Wake 
up! Arise from the dead past and live for to- 
morrow!” | 

I know some preachers who fool themselves into 
thinking that they are getting publicity when all 
they are getting is a post-mortem. 

I heard a business man say of a certain preacher 
in a western city, his own preacher: “I wonder why 
we don’t have larger crowds. Dr. S. gets his ser- 
mons in the papers every Monday, or parts of them 
at least. They’re always there, but it doesn’t seem 
to help our crowds or our loose collections any.” 

I could have told him. It was because his dear 
old lady of a preacher thought that it was enough 
to get post-mortem publicity and he certainly did 
bask in that. He came to preachers’ meeting every 
Monday morning with a smile. His name had been 
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in the paper that morning and quotations from his 
sermon of the day before. True enough, they were 
always of a sensational nature; these quotations 
with “news values.” But they didn’t get him any- 
where and his pews were still empty. It was post- 
mortem publicity. 

It is all right to get this type of publicity if you 
can do both; if you have energy enough to get both 
and to write both. There is hardly a newspaper in 
America that will not use a certain number of 
sermon-synopses every Monday morning, for Mon- 
day is a poor news day. However, they will ex- 
pect the minister to prepare that synopsis and send 
it in. The average busy minister doesn’t have time 
to prepare both the Saturday publicity and the 
Monday publicity. That being so, he would be 
the wiser to prepare the Saturday publicity and get 
results in his Sunday services. 

Also the city editor will not allow the same name 
and the same church to be featured too often in a 
short time. So he will cut out one or the other; 
either the Saturday or the Monday publicity; either 
the alive publicity, the pre-publicity, or the post- 
mortem publicity. If this editorial psychology is 
true and I know that it is, having been a city editor, 
let us not embarrass him and let us seek the Satur- 
day publicity and get results rather than getting 
attention. 

It’s nice to bask in the sunshine of publicity on 
Monday morning but it’s happier to bask in the sun- 
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shine of a crowded church on Sunday morning and 
evening. 

The Brooklyn Eagle gives the best illustration of 
effectual post-mortem publicity that I know. In 
this paper they take Dr. Cadman’s sermons and the 
sermons of others and publish them in full. That, 
is well and good. But how many papers in America 
do that? Few! So it behooves the rest of us to 
get our publicity on Saturday rather than Monday. 
If you are rich in ability to get publicity it is well 
to have both; but if you are not, take the pre- 
publicity rather than the post. 

The wise preacher plans his program in advance; 
a month in advance if possible. One of the things 
that we learn from the magazines and the modern 
popular newspaper is thinking in future terms. 

If the reader of this article will watch the big 
city papers he will notice that all during the week 
the daily issues are filled with advertisements of 
feature articles and anticipatory suggestions of what 
is to come in that big feature Sunday magazine sec- 
tion. It creates an air of “Great Expectations.” 

If you are interested in the American Magazine 
you will notice that that most astute editor, Mr. 
Siddal, each month indulges in a little pre-publicity 
by adding at the end of each story a black face para- 
graph about the feature articles that are to appear 
in the next month’s issue of the publication. These 
are the most cleverly worded pre-publicity para- 
graphs that I read anywhere. Mr. Siddal knows 
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how to whet the appetite of his readers, from month 
to month, and he does not do it by telling what the 
magazine did last month but what it is going to do 
next month! He indulges in no “post-mortem” 
publicity. 

Let the same man who is reading this article take 
the motion pictures. To-day there is not an alert 
picture house in America that has not learned the 
value of rousing anticipation as to what is “coming 
next week.” They have even got this fine art down 
to the place where they show a few feet of film of 
the most enticing part of the picture that is to come 
the next week. That glimpse is supposed to “get 
you.” And it usually does! 

Then why in heaven’s name not learn something! 

Let’s learn from the magazine world, from the 
picture world, and from every source that is avail- 
able to an alive minister that ‘‘post-mortem” pub- 
licity is not worth a whit compared with “pre- 
publicity.” 


Part Five: MISCELLANEOUS METH- 
ODS THAT WIN MEN 


CHAPTER XV 


The Psychology of the Sunday 
Evening Crowd 


Last Sunday night during our “Big Sing” I sat in 
my pulpit and watched twenty ushers frantically 
try to find seats for three thousand people. They 
had begun to enter the church at four o’clock. .By 
six o’clock the church was half full. By seven every 
seat was taken. That was a half hour before time 
to begin. Then the ushers started to put in chairs. 
They put them in the two flanking Sunday School 
rooms until they were filled. Then they put them 
in behind the altar until it was full. Then they 
filled the choir loft and pulpit space. Then the 
people began to occupy the standing room. The 
last two hundred had to go away. 

Knowing that I was to speak to this huge con- 
gregation, I sat for half an hour, as my associate 
pastor led the singing, studying the faces of that 
great crowd of people. I wanted to get at their 
psychology. I was a scientist working in a labora- 
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The first thing I discovered was that they were 
an expectant crowd in an expectant mood. By ex- 
pectant, I mean ‘that they were looking forward to 
something. Our advertising had made them feel 
that when they came to St. Mark’s they were going 
to get something. That is a good mood to have a 
crowd in, for whatever happens when they are in 
that psychological mood it seems good, so half of 
the battle is won when your advertising makes the 
crowd expectant. 

I was giving a dramatic book sermon on Sinclair 
Lewis’ Babbitt. They had been reading about Bab- 
bitt everywhere. They had heard men talking about 
it everywhere. They themselves had read it. They 
had been asked a thousand times, ‘Are you a ‘Bab- 
bitt??” They had applied at the library for the book 
and had been told that all the copies the library had 
were out and that there was a long waiting list for 
the book. 

I had taken advantage of all the advertising that 
- Babbitt had won and bought for itself in order to 
advertise my church service. Everybody wanted to 
know about Babbitt. They wanted to know so that 
they could go and talk about it just as if they had 
read it. In other words, it was the style to know 
about Babbitt. They wanted to be in style. 

Therefore they were an expectant audience. That 
is the primary psychology of an evening audience. 

Second, they were an audience that wanted to be 
interested and amused and made happy. They were 
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looking for entertainment. That is essential. I 
am glad of it. 

I saw to it that they were entertained. Indeed, 
we were doing that at the very minute for we were 
teaching them to sing and as the song, “Love Lifted 
Me” rang out from three thousand throats it seemed 
as if it would lift the roof of the church. They were 
a happy crowd. Their eyes and faces were lighted 
with a happy light. They were truly worshiping 
God as they sang “Beulah Land.” They sang of 
that ‘Sweet Land” and as they sang they were trans- 
ported from this land, here, to that land, there, and 
their faces had the light of that land upon them. 
Therefore they were being entertained. 

In other words, the modern Sunday night program 
must be as interesting as any theater in any city. 
I believe that it can be made so and that not by un- 
dignified methods. But if we expect to get the 
crowd we ought to be getting we must entertain 
them; we must make them happy. 

Some preachers would shun a reputation for their 
church of being “entertaining.” I don’t, for that is 
exactly what I want. I want my church to get the 
reputation of being as interesting as any theater in 
my city. I want it to be so interesting that folks 

_ would rather come to St. Mark’s than go to any show 
‘in town. In fact I issue a challenge the minute I 
‘enter a city and I word it like this: “Church Chal- 
lenges Theater!” We challenge any theater in this 
‘city to put on a more interesting Sunday evening 
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program than St. Mark’s. We challenge any theater 
in the city to show a large crowd! We challenge 
_ any theater to hold people winter and summer longer 
'than we do?” 

I know that the psychology of a popular Sunday 
evening crowd is one of a crowd seeking for enter- 
tainment and happiness. And I am going to see 
that they get it if I have to work my heart out all 
week getting ready to entertain them when they 
come, with their wistful, eager expectant hearts. 

The third bit of psychology of the evening crowd 
is one of heart-hunger! They are a heart-hungry 
crowd. 

Dr. Parker said before he died, “If I had my min- 
istry to live over again I would preach more to 
broken hearts.” 

He is right. It is a heart-hungry crowd. You 
can see it in their faces behind their laughter, be- 
hind their expectance. They are wistfully eager 
to find Christ. Behind their smiles are tears and 
lonely hearts. They want to find God and I want 
to help them find Him. There’s not a night that 
some lonely soul does not come to our altars search- 
ing for God and for peace of heart. 

Dr. Maclaren says in The Cure of Souls: 


= 


“That minister who receives a body of people more 
or less cast down, and wearied in the great battle of 
the soul, and sends them forth full of good cheer and 
enthusiasm, has done his work and deserves well of 
his people.” 
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Dr. Maclaren also says, in this great book, that 
what is wanted more than anything else by the aver- 
age audience is “a sense of the unseen and eternal 
—of the everlasting love of God.” 

What is wanted, I hasten to add in the words of 
Lorado Taft, is to bring back to human lives, “the 
hint of eternity.” 

What is wanted by that great eager, expectant 
audience, I hasten to add, in the words of my dear 
friend, Dr. Hough, is to be shown how to “live for 
the ages more than for the age!” 

It is a hungry-hearted crowd, is the popular Sun- 
day evening audience and if they find no food— 
no spiritual food—there will no longer be any popu- 
lar evening crowd, nor auy psychology of a Sunday 
evening crowd to talk about. 


CuapTer XVI 
Hints that W2ill Help for Speczal Neghts 


The other day I got a letter from an old time 
Expositor reader and that letter said, “Several years 
ago I read of how you found group nights effective. 
I want to ask you several questions about that mat- 
ter because of the fact that you wrote so enthusias- 
tically about it. First: do you still find yourself 
as enthusiastic about Masonic, Odd Fellows, Old 
Soldiers’, and American Legion nights, if you have 
added the latter? Second: you said, at that time, 
that you had written special hymns to sing as special 
features on these nights. I wonder if you still have 
copies of these hymns and would pass them on to 
some of the rest of us who do not have poetic talent 
to write our own hymns? Third: do you get any 
definite result from these nights?” 


AS TO WHETHER I AM STILL ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
SPECIAL NIGHTS 


I am more than ever enthusiastic over them. I 
have just gone through a big “Odd Fellows Night” 
and a big ‘Masonic Night” in the city of Detroit 
and they were the finest meetings that I have had. 


I did not know whether they would go as big in a 
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ODD FELLOWS’ NIGHT 


at 


ST. MARK’S METHODIST 


Garland and East Jefferson. 


“The BIG church with the BIG Heart and the 3 
BIG Crowds.” 


Morning Service—11:00 Evening Service—7:30 
Evening Subject—“WHAT MEN LIVE BY” 


Vocal Selections by Amity Quartette 
Wn. L. Stidger—oO. R. Grattan, Pastors. 


MASONS! 
It’s Your Night at 


ST. MARK’S METHODIST 


E. Jefferson at Garland. 
Sunday at 7:30 
Special Masonic Hymn, Sermon and Music 
Evening Sermon: 
“A MASTER MASON—HIS MARK.” 
Morning Sermon: 

“THE PATH OF BLEEDING FEET.” 
“The BIG church with the BIG heart and the 
BIG crowds.” 

WM. L. STIDGER—O. R. GRATTAN, Pastors. 


large city as they had in a small town or not but 
they went beyond my expectations. 

First, I invited one particular neighborhood lodge 
of both of these fraternal orders. That gave us a 
great nucleus of an audience to begin with. We 
promised them a special Masonic and Odd Fellows 
sermon. We then gave their officers and their quar- 
tettes a place on the program. We had them as 
ushers and collectors in the church service. They 
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brought their bands along and came in uniform. 
The parade itself was impressive as it marched down 
one of the main.streets of the city of Detroit. For 
two hours before time for the evening service to 
begin, people were streaming into the church and 
on each of these nights we had more than three thou- 
sand people seated, with every inch of standing room 
taken, and a collection, from loose moneys thrown in, 
of close to four hundred dollars. 

I have tried these special lodge nights out in three 
cities now, San Francisco, San José, and Detroit, 
and they get better as the years go by. Men like 
to go to church and this gives many of them a chance 
to go, under the guise of a lodge occasion, who would 
not go otherwise. 


THOSE SPECIAL HYMNS 


I have been asked about the special Masonic and 
Odd Fellows hymns that I have used. I have writ- 
ten several, but I am glad to pass these on for any 
preachers who want to use them. You will notice 
that they are not merely eulogies of Masonry or Odd 
Fellowship, but are intended to produce a spirit of 
prayer and worship in the hearts of the men who 
are attending your services. They may be printed 
on a special card, or they may be printed on the 
front pages of your bulletins. You can then ad- 
vertise, as we did in many instances, that you are 
giving away a “Special Masonic Souvenir.” This 
in itself is a good advertising feature, for every lodge 
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man likes to have a souvenir of an event like this. 

The hymns I wrote to the tune of old familiar 
hymns so that they would be easy to sing. This, 
of course, can be carried out simply and easily in a 
large church or a small one; in a city church or a 
rural church. It simply requires a knowledge of 
these old hymn tunes. The Masonic hymn which 
I quote first was written to the music of “Rock of 
Ages” and the Odd Fellows hymn to the music of 
“America.” They go very well. 


A MASONIC HYMN 


By Wm. L. Stidger 
To be sung to the music of “Rock of Ages” 


Hymns of love we sing to Thee 
Oh Thou great fraternity ; 

At Thine Altar bowed are we; 
Bowed upon the naked knee 
Seeking truth, in hopes her light 
May illuminate the night! 


Gratitude we offer Thee; 

Thou who taught us charity; 

Thou who taught us in Thy walls 
How to answer well the calls; 
Calls of need wherever found; 
Thanks we offer; thanks profound; 


Help us all to humble be 

As Thy wondrous works we see; 
Help us live as Thou hast taught ; 
Let us fail, we pray, in naught; 
Keep us from the low and mean, 
Keep our hearts forever clean! 
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Thou of Ancient Days and years; 
Gray with age and deep with tears; 
Tears of grateful mothers’ sons ; 
Tears of starving little ones ; 

Help us keep Thy Brotherhood 
Pure before the eyes of God! 


ODD FELLOWSHIP HYMN 


By Wm. L. Stidger 


Written to be sung to the tune of “America” 
at the special Odd Fellow service, Sunday night, 
January 9, 1921. 


Our dear fraternity ; 
Odd Fellowship, to Thee 
We lift our song. 
Long shall we sing thy praise; 
Long shall our voices raise 
In many lands and ways 
A mighty throng! 


Thy links of love are three, 

Binding our hearts to Thee 
Dear Brotherhood ; 

Binding our hearts in one 

Great band that e’er shall run 

In strength from sun to sun 
To do men good! 


And so, dear “Amity” 

This night, our hearts to Thee 
We pledge anew; 

And ever shall revere 

The God we worship here; 

And find Him ever near 
Loyal and true! 


Neither of these hymns are copyrighted, and any 
preacher who wants to use them in a special service, 


such as I have suggested, is welcome to them with 
the compliments of the author. 
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DO RESULTS COME FROM SUCH SERVICES% 


As I have said before, I have never had a special 
Masonic, Odd Fellows, American Mechanics, Old 
Soldiers, or American Legion night that I have not 
traced directly to that special meeting a large num- 
ber of men who attended my church for the first 
time on such evenings and who thereafter became 
regular attendants. It breaks the ice of non-church- 
going for them. It gets them to knowing that a 
church is not a bad place after all. They like the 
atmosphere of the church. It has somewhat the 
same phraseology as the lodge ritual. They feel 
at home. They who had said that ‘‘the lodge was 
their church” found out that the lodge was not 
enough. 

I not only get men to attend my church services, 
but I also get them into the church membership. 
I have never held a single one of these special eve- 
nings that I have not been able to trace church mem- 
bership for many men directly to that event. 

The most spectacular illustration of this kind 
happened in San Francisco. Mr. William Mitchell 
was a man’s man. He was a great Mason in that 
city. He was rather proud of the fact that he was 
a good man but not a church member. In fact, he 
never went to church. He was the employment sec- 
retary of Masonry in that city and as such, knew 
every lodge in the city. He had a family of five, 
fine, grown-up boys, and a fine wife, none of whom 
ever went to church. They attended my little 
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church because I had a special “Masonic Night.” 
They liked it so much that after a family conference 
the whole family walked down the aisles of the 
church and came into its fellowship. Mr. Mitchell 
later came to be, as did his wife, a constant and a 
loyal church member. A month after that their boy, 
Leslie, died. The church was a great comfort to 
that home at that time and Mrs. Mitchell said, ‘I 
don’t know what we would have done without the 
church.” The father later died, still a member of 
the church, and before the war J married two of the 
boys of this family; not a single one of whom I had 
even heard of before the Masonic service. 
Following a recent Masonic service in Detroit, 
I have traced fifteen men who have started to come 
to St. Mark’s Church, all due to the ‘Masonic 
night.” Two separate families have come into the 
church who got their first glimpse of St. Mark’s on 
that night and were won to its cheerful fireside. 


CuHapter XVII 
The Radio in Religion 


“T have just gone through the most fascinating 
preaching experience of my life.” 

“What was that?” I was asked by a friend when 
I made that statement. 

“The experience of preaching for two weeks over 
the radio.” 

“But I have heard that it is rather monotonous 
to talk over the radio because you cannot see your 
congregation.” 

“Not if your imagination is on the job,” I re- 
plied. “As you sit there in the radio room talking, 
you send your imagination hurtling out across the 
winter clad earth, over the roofs of city buildings, 
out over the snow covered fields, leaping rivers and 
lakes—as your words literally do—speeding above 
forests of bare trees, down into the homes of human 
beings, and into the hearts and souls of your fellow 
men sitting in their homes by their own firesides; 
and you picture them sitting with a great eagerness 
in their souls, waiting, listening, for your message; 
and the thing takes hold of your soul. It is a thrill- 
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ing adventure every time I talk over the radio: 
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And this sums it all up. 

The other night a well-known negro comedian 
was talking over.the radio. He told a funny story. 
Nobody laughed and he became confused. He had 
been used to being carried on from joke to joke by 
the waves of laughter that came from his audiences. 
He stammered and stumbled and forgot. He said, 
“Why, this gets my goat! I can’t hear anybody 
laugh!” 

It reminds us of the old negro melody, “I can’t 
hear nobody pray.” 

But he could have heard everybody laugh; ten 
thousand people laugh if he had had any imagina- 
tion. He could have heard them laugh and cry. He 
could have seen the faces of children, boys and girls, 
and of their fathers and mothers. 

I think that during the past two weeks I have 
had the opportunity of giving over the radio the 
first series of evangelistic addresses that has ever 
been given over this new invention of adventure 
into the unseen. 

I wondered how my talks would be received. I 
made a direct appeal for religion. I presented the 
claims of Christ. I asked for response from those 
who listened to my appeal. I have been receiving 
them at the rate of twenty-five a day for two weeks. 
Letters have come from fathers and mothers; from 
boys and girls; from city and country; from as far 
away as Chicago; from a hundred miles into Canada; 
from business men and churchmen. It has been 
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thrilling. I have wept and laughed as I have read 
these letters. Some of the most striking will illus- 
trate the theme of this article. 

A country preacher named Stevens called on me. 
He wanted to know if we could send St. Mark’s 
service of music and song out over the radio so 
that his little country church, thirty-five miles from 
a city, could have the advantages of our paid quar- 
tette and our “Big Sing.” 

He said, “We are so far away that we cannot get 
good singers to come to us even if we could afford 
to pay for them. We have a little group of country 
people. If we put on a receiving set we could get 
your services. It would mean a God-send to us! I 
think that we could crowd our church every night 
if that were possible. Such a thing would mean the 
rehabilitation of the average small country church. 
It would bring the best music that cities can afford 
to the little country church.” 

The more I think about that dear old fellow’s long 
trip to Detroit to talk over this matter, the more the 
possibilities of the radio in religious life seizes me. 
I prophesy that the radio will remake and rehabili- 
tate and give new birth to country churches and to 
country life. It will make over the rural com- 
munity. When one investigates the future possi- 
bilities of the radio to religion, in this one respect, 
he is joyful over the prospects. 

Another feature which has impressed me is con- 
tinually reiterated in the hundreds of letters which 
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I have received during these two weeks, and that is 
how some father or mother offers thanks that her 
son had a chance to hear a religious appeal over the 
radio when he would never consent to going to 
church. 

One father writes: 


It affords me great pleasure to report that we heard 
every word of your address given over the wireless 
from the News building last night (Saturday). 

Every word came through distinctly and clearly, in 
fact, one may say in answer to the words of your 
text, “Your light so shined before men” that they saw 
and understood the meaning of your address through 
their hearing. 

I trust, sir, that you will become so enthusiastic 
about radio that in a short time you will be broad- 
casting the services from St. Mark’s. 


The following letter is interesting because it in- 
dicates that church services will be listened to by 
people a thousand miles away from a great city 
church: 


Dear Doctor Stidger: 

Your words on “Let your light so shine that men 
may see” came into our home Saturday evening as 
clear as a bell and we could hear every word over 
our radio, and may we receive more of such messages 
from you. 

If my radio set has done one thing more than an- 
other, it has resulted in keeping my eighteen-year-old 
boy at home evenings where I know what he is doing. 
Receiving such words as yours last night cannot help 
but benefit him. 

We also received Pittsburg, Pa., Newark, N. J.,| 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, etc. 

Thanks for your “Let your light so shine!” 
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The above letter came from Dundee, Michigan. 
The following one came from Trumbull Avenue, 
Detroit, and one piece of information that it con- 
tained was startling news to me; and that is that 
you can hear these messages through wood and iron; 
that nothing seems to stop them: 


Dear Rev. Stidger: 

It has been only a few moments ago that your voice 
came flooding through the night, and as the announce- 
ment came, I hastily called my wife to hear you. You 
seem to be old friends to both of us for we attended 
St. Mark’s many times, and your voice came as clear 
and strong and distinct as though we were sitting in 
your church, drinking in one of those marvelous word 
pictures from your Book Sermons. 

The radio that enables us to hear you is of my 
own make with the exception of the receivers. The 
ariel is of four wires stretched in the attic and the 
set is entirely enclosed by the house, so your voice 
came, not only through the night but through the very 
walls of the house to reach us, and for that and the 
many other times that your messages have reached us, 
we both sincerely thank you. 


A young lady from Blissfield, Michigan, wrote me 
yesterday a letter that illustrates the possibility of 
all of us listening in on such men as Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Dr. Charles Jefferson, Dr. Gordon of New 
York and Boston, and hearing the finest preachers 
in America in our own homes and in our smaller 
towns and cities: 

Dear Dr. Stidger: 
Last Saturday night I had the opportunity of hear- 


ing your short talk by radio. We are located at Bliss- 
field, Michigan, about seventy miles from Detroit, 
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and we heard nearly every word you said; my only 
disappointment was that it was not long enough. 
Your topic was very good I thought. “Let your light 
so shine that’men may see.” How grand this old 
world would be if everybody lived up to this short 
quotation. 

I certainly think this wireless invention is a wonder- 
ful thing and feel that it will be more and more so 
each year, and I hope I have the opportunity of hear- 
ing more such talks as I heard Saturday night; might 
say, I also heard a very good talk and music from 
Pittsburg, Pa., Saturday night. 


A letter from Mr. Walsh, Church editor of the 
Detroit Journal, says: 


I heard your Saturday night lecture over the radio 
50 percent better than your first attempt. It is well 
to keep in mind that the back pews in the radio church 
are a long way off. 

Some day every little church that is without a resi- 
dent pastor will be equipped with a receiving set that 
will serve to keep things going until the circuit rider 
gets around. 

I have a Westinghouse “loud-speaker.” 


A big manufacturer of Detroit has his own wire- 
less and he writes me as follows, telling of hearing 
a church service from Calvary Church, Pittsburg: 


Dear Sir: 

I am taking this opportunity to thank you for the 
excellent lectures you are giving us over the News 
radio. You have an ideal articulation for radio speak- 
ing and I have no trouble in getting every word. The 
article in The American Magazine to which you re- 
ferred was indeed very interesting. 

The writer had the pleasure, last evening, of “lis- 
tening in” at the services of the First Calvary Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. I sincerely hope that some church in 
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Detroit will soon realize the possibilities of sending 
its message out to the thousands of listeners in the 
night. I am sure that this “Light in the Night” would 
be far reaching and beneficial beyond conception. 
Hoping that we may be favored with more of your 
lectures in the near future, I am, 
Sincerely, 


CHURCHES CAN EXCHANGE MUSIC 


These letters with their first hand suggestions do 
not, by far, exhaust the possibilities of the wireless’ 
where churches are concerned. City churches them- 
selves that are less favored in the way of music can 
exchange music. For instance, I would like to have 
the Hudson quartette in my services now and then, 
but they are singing at the Central Methodist 
Church. With a radio equipment on both churches 
I could give my people the benefit of the Hudson 
male quartette. In exchange, I could send back to 
Central Church a group of ballads sung by John 
Renton, the young baritone who is attracting so 
much attention in musical circles and who happens 
to be singing at St. Mark’s. I could, on some mid- 
week evening, give my people Grand Opera from 
Chicago. I myself am running a lyceum course 
selected from the talent of the Coit-Alber Company 
of Cleveland. I could send this expensive thousand- 
dollar course out to any small church in Michigan 
free of charge and give them the service just as the 
News is doing now with vaudeville singers and 
talent. The average church would rather have my 
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lyceum than the vaudeville music. We could thus 
serve them. 

With the proper equipment we could send our 
entire church services into the homes of old folks 
and the sick. In my own church we have about two 
hundred old folks and shut-ins who hunger for the 
church. It is a real hardship to them that they can- 
not hear the preaching and the singing of the old 
hymns. With a mere nominal expenditure the 
church could install receiving sets in the homes of 
the old and the sick and they could hear the services 
just as if they were well. The possibilities of the 
radio in religion along this line are infinite. 

Church services can be sent into hospitals and 
sanitariums. The lepers of the world, and the out- 
casts who are confined in plague houses and jails 
can hear church music and sermons. In contagious 
wards where preachers and singers are not permitted 
to go, church services can be sent. Services can be 
sent to ships on the high seas who have no chaplain 
and no preachers aboard. Church services can be 
sent into hotel lobbies where the indifferent gather 
on Sunday evening and never see the inside of a 
church. 

When a man like William Jennings Bryan comes 
to town and a single large auditorium cannot be 
made to accommodate the crowds, an overflow meet- 
ing can be conducted in an adjoining room with the 
use of the radio. 

In churches where the crowds are so great that 
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hundreds are turned away, a second meeting can 
be held in another part of the building and exactly 
the same words reproduced. This is better than 
the usual overflow meeting where an exhausted 
speaker makes a second address that lacks the punch 
and vitality and eagerness of the one that he made 
to the first crowd. In fact, at St. Mark’s Church, 
this has been one of our problems for more than a 
year. What shall we do with the overflow folks 
who cannot get seats and have to go home? 

I have frequently been urged to have an overflow 
meeting but have known that it would not succeed. 
Now that the wireless is possible when our crowds 
overflow, as they frequently do, we can have a meet- 
ing in the chapel and it will be an exact reproduc- 
tion of the other meeting, with its music and its 
sermon. 

The possibilities of the use of the radio in relig- 
ion are as boundless as the heart of the God who 
makes the radio possible, and who from time to time 
reveals to some careful and prayerful and reverent 
searchers one of His great secrets—the greatest of 
which, to date, is the wireless. 


Cuapter XVIII 
Cercles of Service 


“The name itself is worth copyrighting!” said a 
preacher friend. 

“The idea itself lifts common, everyday, hard 
kitchen work to a higher level!” 

“Giving your units, or circles, a name like that 
puts new vitality into them!” 

And that is just the reason why the idea 
originated. 

“Are they just plain, ordinary circles such as John 
Wesley used to organize, and such as the Methodist 
Centenary revived and perfected?’ I have been 
asked. 

The answer is: ‘No! They are more than that! 
They are what we call them—‘Circles of Service.’ ” 

“What is the difference?” asked my friend. 

The difference is that the men and women of 
these ‘Circles of Service” feel that when they step 
into the kitchen to spend an entire day once a week, 
which is not an easy thing to do, and which requires 
some real sacrifice, that they are doing it, as I have 
suggested to them, with exactly the same purpose 
in mind, and in exactly the same spirit that Jesus 
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used when He fed the five thousand. In other 
words, they are not just cooking food, but they are 
serving the immortal souls of folks! That is the 
difference. Do you get it? 


THROUGH THE KITCHEN TO THE KINGDOM 


“My Centenary Circles have broken up! They 
have scattered to the four winds!” said a preacher 
friend who was much discouraged. 

“They were all right,” he went on, “for a par- 
ticular task—that of putting over the big financial 
drive for which they were originated—but there 
wasn’t enough incentive to keep them going!” 

His was a plaintive plea, but not an unusual one. 

That is the usual experience with circles and 
units. The secret is lifting them to a higher level; 
getting them to know that they are to get folks 
into the Kingdom, even via the kitchen if that is 
the place that they are serving. 

“How did you do it?’ a friend asked me. 

“T asked for a conference of all of the women 
of my church. They are the usual, fine, loyal crowd. 
We talked it all out. I suggested first that the din- 
ners that we serve each Wednesday evening before 
prayer meeting and the perfect equipment that we 
have to serve them with, should be considered as 
institutions for just one single purpose ae 

“And what was that purpose?” 

“The purpose of serving the souls of folks!” I 
answered. 
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“But you do make money on your big church 
suppers?” 

“But that is a secondary matter. It is secondary 
just as the feeding of the five thousand was sec- 
ondary with Jesus and His Circle of Service. That 
was the means to anend. That was always the way 
of Jesus. He first fed their hungry bodies, cured 
their blind eyes, gave their ears the magic of hear- 
ing, straightened up their bent limbs, and gave them 
the water of earthly springs to drink; that in the end 
He might cure their souls and give them the manna 
of Heaven and the ‘Water of Life.’ ” 

“Do they get the idea?” 

“They do and it thrills them! It thrills anybody 
to get folks into the Kingdom!” I said. 

“Even if they do it by way of the kitchen?’ 

“That was Christ’s way!” I replied, and added, | 
“What right has a church to stand on a prominent 
corner in any city in this day and age, to occupy 
such valuable space unless the entire personnel and 
plant and staff is of some service to the community 
in which it is located?” 

“None!” we must all answer. If we do not an- 
swer thus, the world will! And the world has a 
perfect right to give that short and emphatic answer 
to that question of service. 


CIRCLES OF SERVICE TO SAVE SOULS 


“Then why don’t you carry your idea to its logical 
conclusions and call them, ‘Circles of Service to Save 
et ie ik ad a eae SURRY A or tecemenncmrrrr meee epee, 
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Souls’ and make both your alliteration and your idea 
complete,” asked my friend, with a cheerful grin. 

“Thank you,” I replied, “I will. From now on, 
I shall borrow your added phrase.” 

I have written heretofore about our “Food, Faith 
and Fun Night” at St. Mark’s Methodist Church. 
That idea has resulted in innumerable inquiries 
about how the idea is growing. I might add in pass- 
ing that it is growing so fast that a church over which 
the bishop has been criticized for four years for 
building “A barn that will never be filled,” now 
looks like a little hencoop, utterly inadequate for 
the crowds that throng our Wednesday night family 
gatherings. We have now had to increase our prayer 
meetings to four instead of three and the end is not 
yet. We have been forced to grade. our Sunday 
School and now our prayer meeting, for the same 
reason, because the whole family comes to the prayer 
meeting. 

I am perfectly frank to say that this great new 
thing would not be possible if it were not for the 
“Circles of Service.” And it is no easy matter for 
fifteen women to come to a church every Wednes- 
day, circle by circle, buy the great quantities of 
food that it is necessary to buy, then spend the en- 
tire afternoon cooking that food, and then the entire 
evening serving it and cleaning up after it is served. 
It is a hard grueling task for fifteen women to serve 
three hundred to seven hundred people in a big 
church supper every Wednesday night and not get 
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peevish or disgruntled or give up the job. And the 
reason why they do it, with such infinite patience, 
working their hands to the bone, is because of the 
spirit in their hearts that in that way they are pre- 
paring the way for the folks to get into the King- 
dom. They are the forerunners. They are all a 
John the Baptist. 


THE DIFFERENCE IS IN THE NAME AND THE SPIRIT 


An idea may often be focused in a phrase. The 
advertising world has proven that. So the great 
idea of service in our church circles is focused in this 
pregnant phrase, “Circles of Service.” 

The church here is really organized, just as most 
any church, into circles. But the difference is in 
the spirit of the circles. The way we shot that dif- 
ference into the human hearts of the members of 
the circles so that they are alive, palpitating, work- 
ing, throbbing, eager circles was through our new 
name. 

The difference is that of a thousand automobiles 
that I saw in France. They had been standing for 
a year. They were good automobiles. They were 
built to do great work and fast work. But there 
they stood perfectly organized for work, but doing 
nothing. In fact, they had been doing nothing for 
a year. They were rusted and weather ruined. 
Some were Pierce Arrows, some were Packards, some 
were Fords and some were of an English make. I 
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saw the same kind of a group in Manila that had 
been standing a year in Siberia. 

What they lacked was a spark of fire inside com- 
bined with some gas and then they would work. 
The ordinary circles that our churches are organized 
into, usually make up a lot of names and addresses, 
and litter up a preacher’s desk for nothing, but when 
a spark of fire gets in touch with the power that the 
organization of such groups inherently has, some- 
thing happens. The spark that gets the souls of 
these groups on fire we have found is the idea that 
they are organized, not for social purposes entirely, 
not for the purposes of raising money entirely, not 
for purposes of getting up church suppers entirely, 
but that they are organized for the supreme purpose 
of getting folks to Christ and the idea itself was 
“put over’ to these groups in the phrase “Circles 
of Service.” 


Cuaprer XIX 
With the Help of the Hymns 


The old hymns will help in a hundred happy 
ways! 

Every truly great hymn has a great sermon in it. 
I like hymn sermons. I like to hear them and I like 
to preach them. The outline is found in the hymn 
itself. What preacher with any imagination is so 
dead and dull that he cannot find a complete and 
perfect sermon outline in “Rock of Ages’? The 
first division of the sermon is: a place of refuge, the 
second division is the rock—a place from which 
the fountain flows; the third division is Christ, the 
only hope of the world; and the fourth division of 
the sermon is Christ and the rock, the only hope in 
death. 

Every great hymn is susceptible to sermon-out- 
lining in just that fashion, for, as truly as the Scrip- 
tures, were these great old hymns inspired hymns. 
They are the voices of the eternal God talking to 
men; singing to sick souls of His hope and His 
comfort and His love. 

From time to time I like to give a series of what 
I call “dramatic book sermons” and the “dramatic 


art sermons,” and I have found that the old hymns 
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have a fine dramatic quality. In addition to their 
spiritual value they forever have a deeper meaning 
when a preacher has interpreted them in a sermon- 
series. People often miss the real spiritual meaning 
and the symbolism of the great hymns even though 
they have sung them since childhood. The real truth 
of the matter is that the more they sing these old 
hymns the deeper hidden the meaning is to them, 
due to the fact that they ‘“‘sing-song” them, rather 
than think them. 

“T have loved ‘Rock of Ages’ a hundred times 
more since you preached that sermon interpreting 
it,’ I was told. “I never thought of its real mean- 
ing. It was merely a hymn to me; an old hymn; 
and not a great sermon. Every time we sing it now, 
it lifts me up. I can see the rock in a weary land; 
I can see the Cross, and the fountain flowing from 
it; I can see the Christ on it as the hope of the world. 
Before it was just an old hymn that I loved. I had 
sung it so often that it had no meaning to me. It 
lulled my mind to sleep. Your sermon on it made 
it stand out forever, like a mountain peak.” 

Take “Nearer, My God, To Thee,” and “Jesus, 
Saviour, Pilot Me,” and there are two truly great, 
stirring, dramatic sermons, with outlines, illustra- 
tions and scriptural references all suggested in the 
body of the hymn itself. 

John Oxenham has a poem on “The Pilot” who 


“Sees beyond the skyline 
And never knows defeat!” 
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The figure of the Pilot and the Christ who stills 
the soul as He calmed the sea; who stills the soul as 
a mother stills a child; it is all there, Bible back- 
ground and all. 

A value of this type of sermonizing that is appar- 
ent is that folks like to hear about something that 
they already know about. They know the old hymns 
and therefore they are on familiar grounds when 
a preacher preaches about them. They get to hum- 
ming these old hymns over in their souls and the 
sermon stays with them forever and a day because 
of that. 

I commend the “dramatic hymn sermon” to every 
preacher. 

The second value of the use of the hymns that I 
suggest is that now, more than ever before, our chil- 
dren need to hear the old hymns to offset the evil, 
even licentious, influence of the present-day cheap 
songs. Try as we may to keep them from our chil- 
dren they will come home from school singing them. 
The thing that inspired this statement was the fact 
that my own little girl, ten years of age, came into 
my study from school, yesterday, with a playmate, 
singing the following song; singing it perfectly and 
every word from memory: 


“O rolling stone, 
I roll my own 
Just an inch below my knee; 
So all the boys can see 
The dimple on my knee. 
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O Lordy, hear my plea; 
Make a flapper out of me. 

O rolling stone, 

I roll my own, 

Just an inch below the knee! 
O rolling stone 

I roll my own, 

And the Camels are the best. 
I smoke both day and night; 
I smoke with all my might. 
O Lordy, hear my plea; 
Make a smoker out of me. 
O rolling stone 

I roll my own; 

And Camels are the best for me!” 


My daughter is no better and no worse than other 
American children who these days are exposed to 
such songs in their schools. To ignore the fact that 
they learn them does not save the child’s soul. 

“Let me write a nation’s song and I care not who 
writes its books!” 

Some one has said something like that. What 
that means is that every psychologist knows that the 
songs that folks sing will more or less determine the 
growth of their souls—especially children and youth. 
The above song is one of the mildest that our chil- 
dren hear every day. Others I would not dare to 
print here, with awful sexual implications, filthy 
and vile; songs that make you shudder! 

“Where did you hear that song, Betty?’ I said, 
when she sang it for me; ‘“‘at school ?” 

es. 

“In the school room?” 
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“No, on the play ground. They all sing it!” 

That’s the tragedy of it. We cannot stop it. If 
such songs are the product of the age, the children 
will hear them whether we wish it or not. 

What is the remedy ? 

To offset the influence by teaching the children 
the grand old hymns. Sing these old hymns into 
their souls night and day. Let them hear the old 
hymns at church and at home. Let the “Big Sings” 
be the vehicle of the old hymns. I verily believe 
that the so-called popular evangelistic hymns have 
done as much to develop a characteristic American 
carelessness in modern songs as anything else. After 
hearing some of the evangelistic hymns, the vile 
writers of secular songs have said, “If those Chris- 
tians can put that song over, we can go as far as 
we like!” 

And where they have gone makes us all shudder. 
They have gone into the brothel and brought it to 
our pianos and into our homes. They have gone to 
the harlot and told of her ways. They have dipped 
their pens into the slime, and they have made 
modern songs drip with slime and filth! 

One of the most subtle influences for moral break- 
down to-day is the popular song. For God’s sake 
and for the sake of our children, let us offset it with 
the singing of the old hymns. 

We always use the old hymns in our “Big Sing.” 
IT will not allow the popular evangelistic hymns to 
be used exclusively. I think that the people actually 
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prefer the old hymns. I énow that they sing them 
better. : 

A third use of hymns that I like is the “hymn 
story.” I have talked of this use of the hymns here- 
tofore. Tell the story of the hymn, the story of the 
author’s life, and then sing the hymn. It makes the 
hymn mean more and it adds a bit of variety to a 
popular evening service. 

A fourth use of the hymn is that which I call the 
“prayer hymn.” JI always have what I call a ‘‘prayer 
hymn.” This prayer hymn helps to get the folks 
into the mood for prayer. We sing two verses of \) 
an old hymn like “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” Then 
we sing a verse softly. Then we chant or hum a 
verse. Then I pray and as a response I have the 
congregation hum the last verse of the same hymn. 

A fifth use of the hymn is to have a “favorite 
hymn sing.” Get your folks to send in their favorite 
hymns and sing the ones that get the most votes. 
This is spiritual, and it is popular. It gives variety 
to a service. We have tried it many times and it 
works beautifully. 

A sixth use of the hymn that I have tried out is 
that of singing at a certain prayer meeting all the 
hymns with one thought in them. This gives a cer- 
tain unity that is good. If the hymns are well se- 
lected it wins the hearts of a prayer-meeting crowd 
or of a church crowd. For instance, on one night 
I have all the hymns ‘children’s hymns.” It is sur- 
prising how older people like to hark back to child- 
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hood memories and sing the hymns that they learned 
at their mother’s knees or in the old home town, 
’ in the little white church, or ‘“The Church in the 
Wildwood”; such hymns as, “Jesus Loves Even 
Me,” or “Jewels,” or “Trust and Obey,” etc. 

Some hot summer evening, try singing all the old 
hymns that have beautiful nature symbolism in 
them. Take “Rock of Ages” and call attention to 
the use of nature figures to teach spiritual truths. In 
that one hymn alone there are beautiful nature fig- 
ures. “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me” uses the sym- 
bolism of the sea to teach its spiritual truths. 
“There Is a Fountain” is all nature symbolism. 
“Silent Night” is all nature symbolism. ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul” uses the figure of speech of the 
“nearer waters,” of “flying; then ‘tempest, aad! 
wing,” “healing streams,” “the fountain” and “the 
spring.” This use of hymns all alike, in July and 
August, suggests the out-of-doors and will prove 
most popular. 

I often sing in the ‘Big Sing,” at prayer meeting, 
or church, all hymns about Jesus. Then another 
night I select all of the hymns to fit my sermon 
theme. Then another time I select all of the hymns 
with a militant ring in them. The hymnal is full 
of these. And so it goes. This method has infinite 
possibilities of variety in it. 

The seventh use of hymns that I have found effec- 
tive is to dramatize them. Let a congregation 
dramatize a hymn and that congregation will leap 
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like light to meet such a suggestion. Responses and 
chanting and humming are a simple form of the 
dramatization of a hymn. Letting various parts 
of a church sing a hymn is a simple form of the 
dramatization of a hymn. 

Children and Sunday School Classes and Drama 
Clubs can take almost any of the beautiful old 
hymns and make pageants and dramas out of them. 


v 


CHAPTER XX 
Dad and Daughter Day 


“Sure it’s a new idea!” said the newspaper editor 
of Detroit. ‘It’s not only a new idea but it’s an 
idea that ought to spread all over the United States 
like the Mother Day idea and the Father and Son 
1deasy 

Then the newspapers were not only kind enough 
to give us news space boosting the idea but they 
were also kind enough to give the new idea a boost 
along the church highway with editorials. 

One editor said to me, “I have a daughter and 
I have no son. A lot of dads have daughters and 
have no son. That idea of getting the fathers and 
daughters together in a special day and a special 
banquet just hits me in the right spot.” 

St. Mark’s has given the idea a start. We have 
been trying to find out whether we have originated 
the idea or not. We do not care particularly about 
that. That part is unimportant. The chief thing 
is to see that the idea spreads to other churches and 
church brotherhoods, for it has a warm and friendly 
Christian psychology behind it that ought to be 


cultivated. 
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The way the idea came to have birth was like 
this: I was talking with the executive committee 
of my St. Mark’s Brotherhood. They had been put- 
ting on a series of wonderfully big brotherhood 
meetings each month. First, there was planned the 
Father and Son banquet and at that banquet we 
had the largest attendance of any banquet of its kind 
in the city of Detroit during Father and Son Week. 
Then we planned for a “Ladies’ Night.” 

“But why not a ‘Dad and Daughter Day’?’ I 
said to the committee. “It has a good alliterative 
title and that ought to catch the popular fancy. 
But better than that, it has a big idea back of it.” 

Then we launched the battleship of an idea. It 
took to the waters of popular fancy like a cutter 
and shot out into mid-stream with an eagerness that 
made us see from the start that it would be a winner. 

The girls of the church were more than excited 
about it. If a man did not have a real live daugh- 
ter of his own he was to be permitted to borrow a 
daughter from somebody else. The church got ex- 
cited over the whole event for weeks in advance. 

I do not know of any actual cases where a daugh- 
ter actually asked some gray-haired Dad whom she 
knew had no daughter, for the privilege of being 
his daughter, but there was so much interest in the 
event that I am sure the idea came near making a 
leap year out of 1921. 

The additional news value of the idea increased 
the interest in our own church, and for a week before 
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the great “Dad and Daughter Day” the church was 
buzzing with excitement. 

“Is your Daddy going to take you?” I heard one 
girl say wistfully. She had no daddy to take her. 
So I got busy and suggested to a certain father, who 
was daughterless, that he invite her. 

That gave us anew idea. “Get a committee busy 
finding out the girls who have no fathers and the 
fathers who have no daughters and then get them 
together for the banquet. Give the daughterless 
fathers a fatherless daughter to take to the banquet,” 
I said to the Brotherhood. 

It worked beautifully. The very uniqueness of 
the idea made every man who had no daughter eager 
to borrow one for the event. We did not have a 
single refusal. The mothers came to look on from 
the gallery. 

The gymnasium was crowded with people, more 
than three hundred and fifty being present. The 
oldest father present was seventy-five years of age 
and the youngest daughter was three years of age. 

One father came with four fine daughters and 
had them grouped about him at one table. It was 
a beautiful thing to see and this father looked as 
young as his daughters. When the toastmaster asked 
him to account for his youthful appearance, he said, 
“I have tried to be a good pal with my girls.” 

That is the keynote of the whole idea of a “Dad 
and Daughter Day.” It is to encourage the thought 
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of the father and daughter being pals as well as the 
mother and daughter. 

We believe that as close a friendship should exist 
between a father and a daughter as exists between a 
father and a son; and we believe further that the 
most spiritual results will be accomplished if this 
type of friendship is developed. The father will 
profit by the friendship and the daughter will gain 
much from it. I believe that there are some things 
that a daughter can talk over with her father much 
better than with her mother, and that there are some 
things in regard to the relations that a daughter must 
inevitably have with men all during her life that 
her father can speak with authority about even better 
than a mother. 

We included in the evening’s program a magician, 
in order to have something to please the little girls 
who came with their fathers. We also had a woman 
speaker to represent the church and she talked on 
the theme, ‘““The Daughters of the Church.” We 
had a saxophone quartette, because we had all ages 
of daughters to make happy that evening and we 
wanted the program to have as much variety as 
possible. 

The men of the church cooked the dinner and 
waited on the tables. This was a joy to the daugh- 
ters present and added much to the merriment of the 
evening. It was a happy, hilarious evening for all 
of us. 
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No idea for church work and its methods is com- 
plete if it does not have a universal application. 
By that I mean, that no idea is entirely worth while 
if it is not an idea that can be carried out in a coun- 
try church as well as in a city church; if it cannot 
be worked ina church with little physical equipment 
as well as in a city church with full and complete 
equipment. I never lose sight of this important 
fact when I am trying to work out an idea, for I 
have had the experience of country churches and 
of small town churches and I know how woefully 
inadequate some of the equipment of small churches 
is. But I am happy to say that this idea can be 
worked out in the smallest and the most meagerly 
equipped village or country church by any alert 
preacher. 

If there is no way to cook a warm supper, then the 
supper part can be a “‘pot luck” supper and the 
fathers, for the sake of originality, can prepare it. 

The world of poetry is full of beautiful verses 
expressing this relationship of father and daugh- 
ter. One of the most beautiful of all is one that my 
friend Edgar Guest, the poet, has given me permis- 
sion to quote from his book, The Path to Home: 


“God made the little boys for fun, for rough and 
tumble times of play; 
He made their little legs to run and race and 
scamper through the day. 
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He made them strong for climbing trees, He suited 
them for horns and drums, 

And filled them full of revelries so they could be 
their fathers’ chums. 

But then He saw that gentle ways must also travel 
from above, 

And so, through all our troubled days, He sent us 
little girls to love. 


He knew that earth would never do unless a bit of 
Heaven it had, 

Men needed eyes divinely blue to toil by day and 
still be glad. 

A world where only men and boys made merry 
would in time grow stale, 

And so He shared His Heavenly joys that faith in 
Him might never fail. 

He sent us down a thousand charms; He decked 
our ways with golden curls 

And laughing eyes and dimpled arms. He let us 
have His little girls. 


They are the tenderest of His flowers, the little 
angels of His flock, 

And we may keep and call them ours, until God’s 
messenger shall knock. 

They bring to us the gentleness and beauty that 
we sorely need; 

They soothe us with such fond caress and 
strengthen us for every deed. 

And happy should that mortal be whom God has 
trusted, through the years, 

To guard a little girl, and see that she is kept 
from pain and tears.” 


Ah, sweet are the ways of a poet’s heart, and 
beautiful is Poet Guest’s interpretation of this 
“Dad and Daughter Day” idea. I leave it with 
that. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Lifteng the Loose Collections with 
Laughter 


“T understand that your loose collections pay your 
entire staff salaries,” said a friend to me a week ago. 

“They do,” I responded, and wondered what he 
was driving at. 

“T understand also that they have run around ten 
thousand dollars a year since you have been at St. 
Mark’s.”’ 

I nodded an affirmation to his query and still 
wondered what he was so inquisitive about. 

“Do you realize that that is probably one of the 
largest loose collections that any church in America 
gets, if not the largest?” 

I did not, but I was willing to assume the laurels 
for St. Mark’s without much urging. 

“Do you also realize that every preacher in Amer- 
ica would be interested in just what you do and how 
you go about taking your collections?” 

I presume my preacher friend is right about that. 
We only learn from others. At least that is the way 
TI learn. So I am willing to talk about the matter 
of the manner in which we go about getting such 
fine results from the loose collections that we take. 
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THE FIRST RULE OF A SUCCESSFUL LOOSE COLLEC- 
TION: TAKE THE MATTER SERIOUSLY AND 
YOUR AUDIENCE WILL! 


Most of us pass the loose collection up as if it 
were a thing to be endured but in which we have 
little or no real interest. We are like the fellow up 
in Maine who used to go down to Bangor to get 
drunk every Saturday as was the custom. One day 
he was walking toward the village railway station 
when a friend met him and said, ‘““Where are you 
going, Bill?” 

“Goin’ down to Bangor to get drunk, and gosh! 
how I hate it!” 

That is the way the average minister takes the 
collection: “I have to take this collection, but how 
i hate its: 

Therefore the congregation hates it, or merely dis- 
likes it, or is utterly indifferent to it. 

I figure that if the loose collection is worth taking 
at all, it is worth taking seriously. That is the rea- 
son why I have always gotten twice the amount of 
my own salary in my loose collections in every 
church that I have served. I could always afford 
to say to a church, “Give me the loose collection in- 
crease for my salary and [ll be satisfied.” I would 
always be getting a larger salary than the church 
pays me if I did that. 

And during the past three years at St. Mark’s we 
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have not only paid my salary but the salary of a staff 
of three out of the loose collections. 

The reason for these large loose collections is that 
we take them seriously. I prepare as carefully for 
taking the collection as I do for my sermon or for 
my prayer. Every unit of a service is important and 
ought to be prepared thoughtfully and carefully and 
prayerfully. I ask God to make us worthy of a large 
loose collection and then I expect one. 

If the crowd gets to feeling that the loose collec- 
tion is a serious thing in your mind, they will also 
take it seriously. If they see that it burdens your 
heart, it will burden their heart also. If they feel 
night after night that it is truly a part of the pro- 
gram, they will rise generously to meet it as friends 
should. 


THE SECOND RULE IS TO MAKE CAREFUL PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR TAKING IT BEFORE THE SERVICE 


I mean by this, that I write out a “loose collec- 
tion talk” just as carefully as I know how. I study 
the psychology of the audience from whom I am to 
get this money and I write my talk out just as I do 
my sermon. I shall give illustrations of what I 
mean later. 


THE THIRD RULE, TELL THE AUDIENCE YOUR NEEDS 


I find that people are very generous if you will be 
frank with them. If you have a large interest item 
each week to meet and will tell your audience about 
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it, they will want to help. If you are putting on a 
worth-while program and it costs you money—no 
matter how much it costs—your audiences will help 
pay for it if you tell them the facts. They do not 
care to pour out their money generously for a gen- 
eral appeal. Be specific and tell them your troubles, 
frankly and honestly, as between friends. 


THE FOURTH RULE IS, GIVE THE TRANSIENTS A 
CHANCE 


Every church has in its audiences a lot of tran- 
sients or what we like to call “friendly constitu- 
ents.’ They want to help. They always respond 
when you make a special appeal to them. Single 
them out from time to time and let them have a part 
in your work and in your service by appealing to 
them. 


THE FIFTH RULE IS, PLOW THE SOIL OF THE 
SOUL FIRST 


I do it with the plow of fun. 

I keep an eye open constantly for an appropriate 
funny story. I search for my “collection stories’ 
as diligently as I search for sermon illustrations. 
After a while everybody gets into the game and 
wants to help you, especially if you will say some 
evening, ‘““Mr. Jones found this collection story for 
me and I think it is one that will open your hearts!” 
Some of the best ‘‘collection stories’ that I have 


used I set down here: 
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The Scotch minister arose and cleared his throat, 
but remained silent while the congregation awaited 
the sermon in ,puzzled expectancy. At last he 
spoke. 

“‘There’s a laddie awa’ there in the gallery a kissin’ 
a lassie,’ he said, “and when he’s through ah’ll 
begin.” 

The application is easily made. You tell the 
story; speak of the collection that is about to be 
taken, its importance to the church program; and 
finish up with the statement that when the loose col- 
lection is taken, “T’1l begin my part of the evening’s 
service.” 

Another story that gets the folks in a good mood 
for a collection is the one about the questions that. 
are asked a preacher: 

An inquisitive old lady was always asking her 
minister questions. One day the persistent old lady 
asked: “Mr. Jones, can you tell me the difference 
between cherubim and seraphim ?” 

The minister thought deeply for a minute or two, 
and then quietly replied: ‘Well, they had a dif- 
ference, Madam, but they have made it up.” 

The application is easily made. ‘My dear folks, 
we are like this story. We have a deficiency in this 
church. Let’s make it up to-night in this loose col- 
lection.” The laughter that follows plows the soil 
of the soul and doubles the loose collection. 

One that always throws an audience into convul- 
sions is one about the boy and the monkey: 
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Father: “Did you give the penny to the monkey, 
dear?” 

Child: “Yes, father.” 

Father: “And what did the monkey do with it?” 

Child: “He gave it to his father, who played 
the organ.” 

Then you can take your audience into your con- 
fidence and use the opportunity to tell them that 
the loose collections do not go to you personally; 
not to “The Father” (and the play on the Catholic 
Priest will be caught), but that it goes to provide 
the special features of your service. 

Little boy, crying: “I gotta go home for Willie 
has swallowed his collection.” 

This story may be applied in a hundred ways 
by an alert mind. “That’s no way to use a collec- 
tion.” 

A little boy was reading Stevenson’s ‘Treasure 
Island” and was much in the adventuring spirit of 
that great sea story of pirates and sailormen, and 
so that night when he prayed he said: 


“Give us this day our daily bread 
Yo, Ho, Ho and a bottle of rum!” 


Says the minister, “We'll take the collection but 
in these prohibition days we’ll omit the bottle of 
rum.” 

When you want some evening to call the atten- 
tion of your audience to the fact that you have the 


last word in a big, popular, happy evening pro- 
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gram; and when at the same time you want them 
to get happy for the collection, here is a collection 
story that will help: 

Six-year-old Margaret was playing with a little 
neighbor. It was a rainy day and the two of them 
were just starting across the clean kitchen floor with 
muddy shoes when Margaret’s mother headed them 
off and made them go out on the porch to play. 

“My mother don’t care how much I run over the 
kitchen floor,”’ said the visitor. 

“T wish I had a nice dirty mother like you’ve got,” 
said the hostess. 

“Lots of churches wish they had a nice program 
like St. Mark’s,” I say to them. “It may not be a 
high-brow program, but it’s a democratic program 
and a lot of little grown-up boys and girls like it 
and wish they had one like it. That is why more 
than five hundred churches in America in all de- 
nominations are adopting our plans.” 

It is a good thing to have “Great Expectations” 
about collections. Expect much and you will get 
much. We expect great collections. We count on 
ten thousand dollars a year from loose collections. 
That goes into our budget as a sure thing. 

First villager: “Hello, Aaron! I hear you’ve got 
married. What kind of a match did you make?” 

Second villager: “Well, neighbor, not so well as 
I expected, but to tell the truth, I don’t think she 
did either.” 
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That digs down deep into their risibilities. You 
can add, ‘Maybe you don’t want to give a big col- 
lection to-night, for fear you are not going to get 
much for your money. But a fair exchange is no 
robbery, so we'll be friends in spite of our frank- 
ness.” 

The story of the boy who swallowed a penny and 
then asked his mother if she saw any “change” 
in him, always gets over and mellows their souls; 
the phrase may be added, “Most of our loose col- 
lections are too full of ‘change.’ Let’s make the 
collection big this evening and leave the change in 
our pockets.” 

Two men were caught over Sunday in a western 
town. One was a Jew and the other a Scot. They 
decided to go to church. But the Scot had a prac- 
tical idea. He said to the Jew: “We'll go late 
and escape the collection.” 

They went to church a half hour late and were 
ushered to a front seat. The preacher preached and 
when he was through he leaned over the pulpit and 
said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I suppose you noticed 
that we did not take the collection at the usual time 
this evening. Instead we have waited until the ser- 
mon was over. We are taking a special collection 
this time; a silver offering.” 

That placed the Jew and the Scot in a ticklish 
position. This is the way they solved the problem: 
The Jew fainted and the Scottie carried him out. 
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‘We are now about to take our evening offering. 
I hope there will be no stretcher-bearers in the 
audience.” / 

It always warms their hearts. It works. 

When you want to prove to an audience that 
giving to the church is actually good for their souls, 
use this story for the collection talk: 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” kindly asked a gentle- 
man, who was the first among the rescuers, as he 
helped the stranger to his feet and brushed the mud 
and dust from his clothes. 

“Well,” came the cautious reply of one evidently 
given to non-committal brevity of speech, “it ain’t 
done me no good!” 

Then bring along this one: 

“How did you get that scar?” 

“T got that jumping through a plate glass win- 
dow in London on Armistice night.” 

‘What on earth did you do that for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, it seemed a good idea at the 
time.” 

Then tell them you hope that it will seem a good 
idea to put a dollar bill in the collection instead 
of a nickel this evening. 

As a contrast with that story tell them this one: 

Little Johnny was a keen observer. The church 
collection was for a mission to the heathen, and after 
the service Johnny said to his father, “Daddy, do 
the heathen wear clothes?” 
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“No, dear,’ answered father, “whatever makes 
you ask such a question?” 

“I only wondered,” said Johnny, ‘why you put 
a button in the bag to-day.” 

Get them to laughing and you get them to giving! 

Plow the soil of their souls with laughter and 
you lift the loose collections a hundred per cent. 
Take it indifferently and coldly and you get the 
minimum. 

If the pennies come too frequently, tell your audi- 
ence this story: 

Nurse: ‘Why, Bobbie, you selfish little boy. 
Why didn’t you give your sister a piece of your 
apple?’ 

Bobby: “I gave her the seeds. She can plant ’em 
and have a whole orchard.” 

“That’s the way a lot of you folks seem to give 
toGod. You give Him the pennies. He wants you 
to give him something larger than the seeds.” 

Another dig at the penny givers is found in this 
story: 

Johnny: “Say, pa, I can’t get these ’rithmetic ex- 
amples. Teacher said somethin’ *bout findin’ the 
great common divisor.” 

Pa (in disgust): ‘Great Scott! Haven’t they 
found that thing yet? Why, they were huntin’ for 
it when I was a boy!” 

Then you can tell the audience that you have 
found it; that it is a penny; the collections in your 
church prove it. 
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One story that warmed the hearts of my Sunday 
evening crowd was told in free verse: 


“Cause FoR Worry 


There was a man, 

And all his life 

He’d worked in a shipyard ; 
And he had a baby 

And it was going to be christened ; 
And for a week 

He couldn’t sleep nights, 
Because he was worried 

For fear the minister 

Would hurt the baby 

When he hit it with the bottle. 


A small boy was being reproved by his mother. 

“Why can’t you be good?’ 

“T’ll be good for a nickel,” the boy said. 

“Ah!” said the mother, ‘you want to be bribed. 
You should copy your father, and be good for 
nothing!” 

Here is another method. I tell my audience 
frankly that usually I tell them a funny story in 
order to get them in a good humor for the collec- 
tion, but that on this particular night I’m going 
to trust to their honor and try a different method, 
like the photographer in this story: 

Both the photographer and the mother had failed 
to make the restless little four-year-old sit still 
long enough to have her picture taken. Finally the 
photographer suggested that the “‘little darling” 
might be quiet if her mother would leave the room 
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for a few minutes. During her absence the picture 
was successfully taken. On the way home the mother 
asked: 

“What did the nice man say to make mother’s 
darling sit still?” 

“He thed, ‘You thit sthill, you little newthuns, 
or [ll knock your block off,’ tho I that sthill,” she 
explained. 

Sometimes a different method works. This ap- 
proach pleased my crowd and they gave generously. 

Once, when we had a particularly fine program, 
full to the brim with good things, including Eddie 
Guest, I told them this one before the offering: 

A small girl came running into the house one 
evening in great excitement. “O mother!” she cried, 
“We've had the most wonderful day. We saw a 
snake; we smelled a skunk; and we met Aunt 
Mary!” 

Now and then what might be called a ‘dignified 
appeal” can be made, such as is possible with the 
story of the traveler who came up to the three 
workmen working beside a half completed cathedral. 

The traveler went up to one stone-mason and 
said, “What are you doing?” 

“IT am making twelve francs a day!” 

Then he went to another workman and said, 
“What are you doing here?” 

The second workman replied: “I am carving a 
stone.” 

“And what are you doing?’ the traveler asked 
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a third, and the reply came back like a flash: “I am 
building a cathedral!” 

The application to the collection is clear; that 
some give because it is a habit; others give because 
they feel they ought to, because it is the plan; but 
some give because they “are building the Kingdom.” 

But whatever is done, do it seriously even if you 
do it seriously humorously. 

Your audiences will not take a thing seriously that 
you do not take seriously. If the loose collection is 
worth taking, it is worth taking seriously. 

My experience is that the plow of fun gets down 
deep into their souls and mellows the soil until the 
flower of generosity springs up over night and blos- 
soms into large sums of money to use in God’s work. 

Ten thousand dollars a year is just three times 
as much as the average church our size gets in their 
loose collections. 

What is the difference? 

We plow the soil of the soul with humor. 


CuaptTer XXII 


Recreation Night for Fathers’ 
Brotherhood 


One of the real problems of the average church 
men’s club or brotherhood is that of having a variety 
for the monthly meetings that the men want to have. 
I feel that I have at least a suggestion for one eve- 
ning of hilarious fun. This idea came from the 
brotherhood of the First Methodist Church at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the pastor of which is the Rev. 
King Beach. These men had worked out what 
seemed to me one of the happiest and most spon- 
taneous evenings that I have ever seen put on by a 
crowd of churchmen. 

The first step in this important evening was that 
the men themselves had prepared everything that 
was used at the banquet. That is no “new thing 
under the sun,” of course, for other brotherhoods 
have done that. But the rest of the program was 
new, to me at least, and worth passing on. 

One of the funny stunts that they had planned 
was for every waiter to dress up in some foolish 
costume. One had on a dress; one a regular waiter’s 
outfit with the old-time towel over his arm; one 


was dressed like a little girl; one wore a “Prince 
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Albert’’; another a dress suit; another a white duck 
suit with a red bow tie; another was dressed like 
a typical tramp; another was dressed in tights; 
and several had blackened themselves up like 
colored folks; while a pair of them had made up like 
the Gold Dust Twins, with little yellow ribbons 
around their necks, ankles, and wrists, with black 
tights on, and their faces as black as coal. This, to 
begin with, when the waiters all marched into the 
room was hilarious. It gave the entire evening a 
happy and a hilarious start, and in about a minute 
every last person in that great banquet hall was 
doubled over with laughter and joy. 

“See that fellow with the woman’s clothes on?’ 
said Dr. Beach, pointing to a fellow who never 
cracked a smile, but yet seemed to be having a lot 
of fun out of making a fool of himself for others’ 
pleasure. ‘“That fellow is one of the biggest busi- 
ness men in town. He owns » but I will not 
name the furniture concern that he owns for fear 
the editor will think that I am trying to advertise 
that furniture and will censor my story. ‘This is 
a fine thing for him. It’s good to break down the 
barriers of business dignity and laugh in the church 
of God. It makes them love God’s house to be able 
to laugh in it!” 

“And that fellow with the funny clown suit; do 
you see him?” the preacher asked me. 

“Yes,” I said, “he’s about the most hilarious of 
the crowd.” 
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“Well, the funny thing about it all is, that he is 
about the most solemn and straight-laced man I have 
on my official board. He has never, up to this time, 
seemed to me to have any sense of humor at all. I 
have wished that he might have. But to-night the 
ice is broken and he is acting like a boy again.” 

“That will do his soul good!” I said, my own 
heart warming to the atmosphere. 

After serving the first course with grand flour- 
ishes, and a lot of fun, suddenly one of the waiters 
appeared dressed in the uniform of a bell boy. He 
had evidently borrowed it from a hotel “bell hop.” 
He yelled out telegrams for many people present. 
It was lots of fun. Every wire was funny. It gave 
an opportunity to make a lot of local hits on the 
folks, and these are always enjoyed. 

The man had the little bell boy’s hat on the side 
of his head, and as he was a big fat fellow he looked 
funny to begin with. He would yell: “A tele- 
gram! A telegram for Mr. Jones.” Then there 
would be some pun or play on Mr. Jones which the 
crowd enjoyed to the utmost. 

I remember that one of these wires was directed 
to the “Ford agent in Grand Rapids.” He was evi- 
dently a member of the church and quite a popular 
fellow. 

“Telegram! Telegram for Mr. Johnson from the 
Ford Company,” cried the bell hop. “Mr. John- 
son is not here—I will read it myself! It is impor- 
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tant!” the messenger would say. Then he read the 
following wire: 

“Mr. R. H. Johnson, Agency the Ford, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: 

“This is to inform you that beginning with the 
first of May our agencies all over America, includ- 
ing Grand Rapids, will be closed. Hereafter we 
will handle all of our products over the five and ten- 
cent counters of the Woolworth and Kresge Com- 


panies. 
The Ford Company.” 


To say that this was greeted with hilarity is put- 
ting it very mildly. There was an uproar that lasted 
for ten minutes. All evening they teased everybody 
that owned a Ford in that banquet hall about that 
wire. It was a great stunt. 

But the climax of the stunts came when sud- 
denly there appeared a waiter with a tray piled so 
high with dishes that one knew from the moment 
of his appearance that something was going to hap- 
pen. I learned later that every member of the club 
had been pledged to bring at least one old dish from 
home that was no good and that nobody wanted. 
This tray was piled high with those useless dishes. 
However, the women, whom the men were entertain- 
ing, did not know this important fact. For all they 
knew, those dishes piled so perilously high on that 
tray by the careless waiter, were the treasured dishes 
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of the church, which the women had worked so hard 
to get. 

The men knew all about it. They waited with 
suspended, tense expectancy to see what the women 
would do. It was the funniest and yet one of the 
most tense situations, either comic or tragic, that I 
have ever sat through. 

That fellow, pretending drunkenness, staggered 
and swayed and cavorted and wheeled down one 
aisle and up another; in and out between tables 
with that great tray of dishes hovering every minute 
on the edge of a precipice. Women held their 
breath. Most of them laughed between shudders. 
The men split themselves. The waiter balanced that 
tray with great athletic skill, until just as he had 
made the round of the banquet hall his feet flew out 
from under him and ‘‘Crash! Bang! Slam!” it came. 

One woman said, ‘“There’s a lot of our dishes 
gone. That’s the way with men handling dishes. 
They get foolish and break them.” When she dis- 
covered that the dishes which had been broken were 
old dishes that the men had brought from their 
homes, she was teased by both men and women. 

It was a night of fun and Christian hilarity. The 
more of these nights the better for the life of the 
church. 

The ideal church to-day finds a place for the 
social life, for the fun life, the play life, the laugh- 
ter life, the physical life, the spiritual life. 

At St. Mark’s we are open from early Monday 
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morning to late Sunday night. Ten thousand people 
pass our doors every week. The doors are open until 
eleven o'clock, every night. We believe that it is 
better for our young people to play in our gym- 
nasium and use our bowling alleys and be in God’s 
house than to be in a theater or a motion-picture 
house. The louder they yell at their play the bet- 
ter we like it, and the heartier they laugh the more 
it pleases us. The children of this great community 
have come to call St. Mark’s their church, because 
they are not forbidden to tear loose and yell and 
play in the play rooms provided for that purpose. 

“T never think of going down town at nights any 
more with the bowling tournament and the basket- 
ball games going every night,” said a prominent lay- 
man of my church to me recently. ‘All the social 
life I want evenings I find right here in the church, 
and it’s the same way with my children.” 

One little girl said to her mother the other day 
(and she was a child about three years old), 
“Mother, I don’t hate any other church in Detroit 
except all of them but St. Mark’s.” 

She was not old enough to know what the word 
hate really means. But she did have her own way 
of saying that she loved St. Mark’s. And the rea- 
son why she loved St. Mark’s was not because of 
the eloquent sermons the preacher may or may 
not preach, but because every Sunday morning her 
mother takes her to the kindergarten and leaves her 
there to play in the sand box and with the dolls and 
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to hear a story of Jesus Christ, who was once a 
little child. 

For from the tiniest children up to the oldest 
veteran there must be a place in the modern church; 
a place for laughter and a place for tears; a place 
for playing and a place for praying; for spiritual 
life and for physical life; for devotional moments 
and for hilarious moments. The modern church 
must feed every human hunger. 


Cuaprer XXIII 
Art “Ads” for the Church 


The other day I received a letter from Mr. Moore, 
the advertising manager of the Desrott News, which 
has a circulation of close to 275,000 daily in De- 
troit. He says in this letter: 


“The preachers of the entire city of Detroit are 
following your leadership in advertising, but never 
have they been so interested as since you started your 
advertising with the beautiful piece of art at the top 
of the column. That is a pioneer venture in stately 
dignified advertising that somehow fits in with the 
church idea.” 


What that advertising manager did not know 
was that we were pioneering as a great experiment 
the idea of linking dignified art up with the church 
of God. We were trying to lift the art of church 
advertising to a higher plane than it is in the present 
time. 

The “art ad,” which we are now in the process 
of pioneering, attracts attention to itself at once. 
It arrests the eye. For instance, for last Sunday I 
put a cut of Rodin’s “The Thinker’ at the head 
of my single-column ad. This impressive picture 
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of “The Thinker” immediately impelled attention 
to my ad, for I took advantage of the fact that “The 
Thinker,” or a replica of it, had just been erected in 
Detroit. 

There are only a few “Thinkers” in existence. 
One, the original, which was cast under the direct- 
ing eye of Rodin himself, is in front of the Pantheon 
in Paris. Another replica is in San Francisco, in 
Golden Gate Park, and another is in Detroit, in 
front of the Fine Arts Palace. This happens to be 
out our way, on our street, so I decided to focus 
the attention of the city on our church by calling 
the city’s attention that “The Thinker’ was “out 
our way.” We also have out this way the largest 
sewer in the world and the largest stove in the world 
and the largest filtration plant in the world. I mod- 
estly used these four vehicles to call attention to 
the fact that we were out among these colossal in- 
stitutions in no mean situation. Some preachers 
might not care to refer to some of the things that I 
have mentioned. All right, let them leave out all 
reference to anything save the bronze “Thinker.” 


THE “‘ART AD GETS TOP SPACE ON THE PAGE 


This ‘‘art ad” has this advantage: that the printer 
likes the looks of it so well himself that it gets the 
top space on the ‘“‘ad” page. It finds its way there 
without request on the part of the preacher by its 


sheer originality and its sheer dignity and its sheer 
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“THE THINKER” 
Its Out Our Way, Too! 
Those Who “Think” Come This Way! 
TO 


ST. MARK’S 
METHODIST CHURCH 


Features Sunday: 


MORNING SERMON THEME: “AS A MAN 
SPEAKETH UNTO HIS FRIEND!” 


BEAUTIFUL GIRL HARPIST ON THE IRISH 
HARP. 


DRAMATIZED SEA BALLADS WITH 
LIGHTING EFFECTS, EARL DODDS, BASSO. 


DIRECTION LAWRENCE BLACKMAN, 


BOY SCOUT CITY-WIDE RALLY. AD. 
JAMEISON LEADING. SCOUT CHANTING 
OF “TAPS.” SCOUT BENEDICTION. 


HUTCHINS, THE BIRD MAN OF AMERICA! 
IMITATIONS, WHISTLING, SINGING! 


‘‘The finest thing we have had over the Radio.’’—WWJ. 


(6) 


EDDIE GUEST NEXT SUNDAY NIGHT! 


Note—The entire city thinks of us Sunday! 
Things are coming our way—East Jefferson! 
The Big Stove is out this way! 

The Largest Filtration Plant on Earth! 

The Largest Sewer in the world! 

Rodin’s “The Thinker” is out this way! 

So is “The BIG Church with the BIG Crowds, 
the BIG Cross, and the BIG Heart!” 


Staff: George Calkins—O. C. Grattan—Wm. L. Stidger 


strength. 


The printer, the editor, the foreman in the shop, 
all like it. They like to have their pages look well, 
and you can help them to do so, and they feel favor- 


ably inclined towards you because you do. 
wins their hearts. 
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ITS COST IS SMALL 


I was surprised to find out that the cost of getting 
these cuts made is small. The newspapers them- 
selves will usually get the cuts made for you at a 
greatly reduced cost. The Detroit News had a five- 
inch cut of ‘““The Thinker” made for me and it only 
cost me seventy-five cents extra. Most papers will 
be glad to do that for you. 

In small towns it is always possible to ransack 
a print shop or a small newspaper and find hun- 
dreds of cuts that will do for this purpose and which 
the printers will be glad to loan any preacher to 
use, if that preacher will run a small line saying 
that the cut was loaned, by Mr. So-and-So, for this 
purpose. There is not a print shop that does not 
have a morgue containing many such cuts that will 
do. 

City preachers can get post card art pictures from 
which to have their cuts made. I have several hun- 
dred that I have collected. Monuments in any 
city make good cuts; pictures of beautiful scenic 
points. For instance, I ran a beautiful and familiar 
cut of a winding road in California, a road that 
everybody knew. It suggested everything beautiful 
and uplifting. I linked the cut up with my church 
by printing under it the words: “All roads lead 
to First Church, San José.” I printed a beautiful 
picture of old snow-crowned Mt. Shasta at the top 
of an advertisement in the hot summer months and 
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said: ‘Our Church is as cool as a cave at the foot 
of Mt. Shasta.” 

A lone and beautiful tree can be printed at the 
top of your ad and under this tree, linking the “art 
ad” with the church, may be inscribed: “Shelter 
your hearts under the tree of our church love!” 

A picture of a spring can be found almost any- 
where. Publish this picture and link it up with 
your church ad by saying: ‘Drink at the spiritual 
springs of this church Sunday!” 

Then follow this picture and sentence with the 
details of your services. 

A winding path through a beautiful meadow or 
clump of trees will give you an opportunity of say- 
ing: ‘Follow this path to the doors of St. Mark’s!” 

A beautiful cut of flowers may be found, and 
used with this suggestive inscription: ‘Our church 
is a spiritual flower-garden you will love!” 

In winter time publish at the top of your “art ad” 
a fireplace and this inscription: ‘Warm your hearts 
at the hearthfire of St. Mark’s!” 

A few weeks ago I used a beautiful cut of Bar- 
tholdi’s “La Liberté Eclairant le Monde” at the top 
of my “art ad” and linked it up with what I wanted 
to say, in this sentence: 

“True liberty is in spiritual living and laws. Our 
services lead the way and light the paths of 
199 


humanity! 
Another week I used “La Victoire de Samo- 
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thrace” and linked it up with my “art ad” with this 
sentence: 

“True victory is in spiritual triumphs. Learn 
how to-morrow at St. Mark’s!” 

Another week I used a beautiful cut of the Venus 
de Milo, and although this was daring enough in a 
church ad to attract attention, I gave it a spiritual 
suggestion with this sentence: 

“The beautiful in color, form and symmetry is 
spiritual! We love and preach and live the beauti- 
ful at St. Mark’s!” 

On Mother’s Day we used a beautiful piece of 
sculpture called “L’Enfant,” by Paul Roger-Bloche. 

This idea of the “art ad” is so elastic that it can 
be seasonal in its application, with the use of nature 
objects, copies of great Corots and Remingtons. It 
can be inspirational, with copies of such paintings as 
Watt’s “Hope,” etc. It can be an interpretation 
of the social Gospel, with the use of such paintings 
as Millet’s “The Man With the Hoe,” ‘The 
Gleaners,” ‘“The Angelus,” and others. It can be 
used in hundreds of ways. 

It is inexpensive because any small town print 
shop, or any large city newspaper has hundreds of 
cuts that can be used. The Expositor and some 
church papers have such cuts to sell or rent. 

It is the last word in stately, dignified church 
publicity. Nobody can say that this kind of ad- 
vertising is not worthy of the church. In fact, it 
will win the respect of even the carping critics. 
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I feel that we are truly pioneering a trail in these 
“art ads” that will lift church publicity in news- 
papers to a higher plane. 

I think it is well to start a slogan such as “St. 
Mark’s art ads” and run this at the top of every 
ad so that people will get into the habit of looking 
for the “art ads” every week. 


CuHapTter XXIV 


Monthly Service Clubs Promote 
Church Amalgamation 


What shall we do with the people when we get 
them into the church? 

That is the pressing question in these days that 
lead up to the great Easter ingatherings in small and 
large churches alike; in town and village and city. 
For now is the harvest time in churches. 

We have tried every way, but at last we have 
found a way that works. 

“What is it? Be quick about it! Tell us!” said 
two or three friends in a preachers’ club to which I 
belong; a sort of “Mutual Admiration and Exhila- 
rating Exchange of Ideas Club.” 

“Tt is through the Monthly Service Clubs.” 

“And what kind of a new-fangled organization 
impediment is this that you are adding to the 
already over-organized church machinery?” asked a 
big blond fellow who is strongly against organiza- 
tions within the church. He says, every time he gets 
any one to listen to him, ‘““The church is all clogged 
up with machinery! We’re organized to death! 
We have had so many ‘Drives’ that we have been 
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driven into a corner: 
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But I convinced even this doubting Thomas of 
to-day that these “Service Clubs” were workable 
and that they dq not add to the machinery. 

My associate, Mr. George Calkins, our social and 
recreational director, is responsible for the idea and 
deserves all the credit for working it out. I am 
just a humble reporter who greatly desires to pass 
on to others these practical church methods after 
I have found that they work well and after they 
have been thoroughly tried out and are no longer 
in the mere experimental stage. 

Our great problem at St. Mark’s was to amal- 
gamate the great numbers that we received into 
the church every month. We have been receiving 
an average of fifty new members a month for three 
years. The work of getting them into the church 
was so heavy that we found that we were not amal- 
gamating them; that they really were not becom- 
ing an integral part of this great church’s pulsing 
life. 

That worries me more than I can say. It might 
be better to leave them out of the church than not 
to make them a part of the spiritual life of the 
church! 

“We don’t even get financial pledges from more 
than half of them!” said my treasurer, much to the 
point. I looked it up and found that he was right. 
Here we were, not only failing to get them linked up 
with the church for any definite task, any defi- 
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nite spiritual life, but also without any definite 
pledge to the current expenses or to the benevolences. 

We worked for two years before we found a 
remedy that was pragmatic in every way. Now that 
we have it we want to hand it on. 

We have organized Monthly Service Clubs. For 
instance, we have our Ingathering Day the first Sun- 
day in every month. 

This is more efficient and better than having a big 
splash of an ingathering once or twice a year. It 
gets to be the expected thing. It keeps staff and 
people awake and alert and wistful and eager to see 
folks come into the church and into the Kingdom. It 
keeps us all on our metal! I am sure that every 
church, large or small, would see greater ingather- 
ings if it had a regular Sunday once a month when 
it had “Great Expectations”; when it looked to see 
folks kneeling at its altars to be received into its 
membership. 

Now we have a November Service Club, a Decem- 
ber Service Club, a January Service Club, etc., one 
each month. When the next year rolls around we 
shall amalgamate the two November, December and 
January Clubs into one club for service. Hence it 
does not needlessly add to the machinery. 

We receive the folks into the church, as J have 
said, on the first Sunday in each month. The next 
Monday they receive a personal invitation, each of 
them, to meet at the home of some older church 
member—say on Friday evening—to organize them- 
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selves, the new class of members, into a ‘Service 
Club.” They all like it and meet. We have had an 
average of Q5 per cent attendance at these meetings. 

We make it predominantly a social evening. 
First, we have an old-fashioned testimony meeting 
when we ask every new member to stand up and tell 
us about themselves; where they were born, what 
they are doing in Detroit, what previous church 
connections they have had; whether they have ever 
worked at church work distinctly; how they came to 
move to Detroit. It is a most fascinating meeting. 
For instance, in this year’s November Service Club 
we found that eleven out of thirty-five members were 
born in Canada. Two women were from Newfound- 
land. They were born within a mile of each other 
and had many mutual friends. They got together 
and became friends at once. The next Ingathering 
Day they brought two others into the church from 
Newfoundland. 

In one of our “Service Club” testimonial meetings 
a boy named Davis got up and said, “I was born in 
Moundsville, West Virginia.” I leapt to my feet 
and exclaimed, “So was I, boy!” 

It turned out that his father was the janitor of the 
high school building when I was a senior in the 
school and I knew him well. 

In the January Service Club testimony time, we 
found six folks who had come into the church in that 
club that were born south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 
They had a happy reunion together and are now out 
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looking for more “Southerners” to corral for St. 
Mark’s and the Master. 

This testimony period gets us acquainted with 
each other. It is greatly productive of information 
about each other that we could get in no other way. 
It warms our hearts toward each other and it makes 
us friends forever. We cannot forget each other 
after those human interest things have been revealed. 
Thereafter when we meet in the church rooms and 
halls we remember that So-and-So is a Southerner, 
etc. It is a beautiful thing. 

At each one of these ‘Service Club” meetings [ 
have the various officers of the church present. After 
the personal testimony get-acquainted talk has passed 
and all have spoken, I ask the Sunday School super- 
intendent briefly to tell these new folks about the 
Sunday School; what it has to offer to each; what 
service they can do for the school. Then the presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid talks briefly and tells the 
women about our “Circles of Service” into which 
the church is divided. Every woman present re- 
ceives an invitation to join some circle. That is a 
valuable thing. 

Then I have Mrs. Stidger talk to them and give 
them a warm welcome socially, and finally, I myself 
have an opportunity to tell them what we want the 
church to mean to them and what we hope from 
them financially, socially, spiritually and every other 
way. I tell them that our financial secretary will 
call on them. I put the matter of the tithe up as a 
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standard for their giving, for most of them have no 
way of their own of estimating what they ought to 
give. 

Then we have a social hour with singing and mu- 
sic, ending up with light refreshments which the 
church furnishes out of the general funds and then a 
happy good-night handshake. 

These meetings are the most valuable meetings 
that I have ever seen in church work. They are 
social, and efficiently spiritual. They melt and 
warm the hearts of the new folks and weld them, 
while their hearts are blended into the very fabric of 
the church. 

During the evening, as a result of the talks of 
the various heads of the church activities, one hun- 
dred per cent of the new members are linked up in 
some definite way with some definite church activity. 
We average pledges from ninety-five per cent of 
them because of these “Service Clubs” each month. 
From the night of the “Service Club” on, every one 
of the new members feels at home in St. Mark’s. 
They feel that they are a part of the great institution 
and they really are. They have not merely “joined 
the church”; they have “united with the church.” 
They have become one of us in work and life and 
play and love. 

The officers of the “Service Clubs” are president, 
secretary and vice-president. There is also a li- 
brarian. The librarian is supposed to get subscrip- 
tions to the church papers from the new members. 
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We believe that it is an important thing for the new 
members to have the “trade journal” of the church, 
which happens to be our Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. That is all the duty that he has. 

The secretary of the “Service Club” keeps track 
of all the members of the club and reports to the 
pastors in case of any sickness or need of help that 
might be offered by the church. He is supposed to 
keep track of that class. This works out very well 
and it is a great help to the pastor. 

In order not to add additional machinery, there 
are not many meetings of the club and these are only 
called for special reasons. The first meeting of the 
club is the one big meeting. After that, the idea is 
to weld the individuals so into the church life and 
activity that they will not miss the small group that 
came into the church with them. It is up to the 
church office or pastor to keep track of them after 
that first meeting. 

They may be used for reception committees, and 
various social functions; or for every-member-can- 
vasses or any task that the pastor needs them for by 
individuals, but not as clubs. 

In smaller churches where it is impossible to have 
January Service Clubs, February Service Clubs and 
monthly groups because the ingathering days are not 
that frequent, it may be used quarterly and they 
may be called The Spring Service Club, The Easter 
Service Club, The Fall Service Club, The Christmas 
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Service Club, or any name that fits the local circum- 
stances. 

I pass this idea of method on as the most success- 
ful and the most helpful that I have ever seen in- 
troduced into church life. It can be used in a city or 
a town; in a large or a small church; anywhere and 
any time with adjustments to local needs. 


CuHapTerR XXV 
Loyalty Sunday Lifts the Load! 


There have been three stages of church finance. 

The first was the old time method of a big rally at 
the end of the year, with a big collection and hulla- 
baloo of atime. It was bad business. 

The second stage was the “every-member-canvass”’ 
but those who have tried it out a few years know 
that it has its very serious defects. Its chief defect 
is that it assumes too many natural born salesmen in 
the average church. The truth of the matter is that 
the average man who goes out on such a canvass hurts 
the church more than he helps it. 

The third stage is where there is a staff member 
whose duty is to see every human being in the church 
personally about his pledge. This will mean an in- 
crease in every pledge of from fifty to a hundred 
per cent. A real financial man will pay his salary 
many times over in a year. 

But that is not particularly what I am talking 
about in this chapter. I am talking about an experi- 
ment that we have worked out, along with a paid 
financial staff member. This is Loyalty Sunday. 


It works wonderfully! 
209 
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The same psychology is used as in the yearly can- 
vass. It is talked about far in advance. Letters are 
sent out for four weeks. Every sort of publicity is 
used. Then, instead of the canvassers going to the 
church members, the church members bring in their 
own pledges to the church on Loyalty Sunday. 

The letter that we used to lead up to Loyalty Sun- 
day was one of the most important factors in the 
campaign. In that letter I tried to awaken the 
spirit of anticipation, eagerness, expectation, loyalty 
and curiosity. 

The letter that we sent out the week before Loy- 
alty Sunday has been talked about a good deal since 
by the members and therefore I quote it in full: 


SAINT MARK’S CHURCH 


Methodist Episcopal 
Jefferson and Garland 
Detroit 
Church Phone Hickory 2689 
Sept. 20th—’22. 


“We'll move at HIS command, 
We'll soon possess the land, 
Through loyalty! Loyalty! 
Loyalty to HIM!” 


Dear Folks of St. Mark’s: 

“Marseillaise”—the great French hymn—is the world’s! 
It has thrilled us all. It has summoned our spirits to 
battle! It has lifted our souls to the heights. 

The four lines above make up the “Marseillaise” of St. 
Mark’s this “Loyalty Week.” 

“T’m loyal!” is the St. Mark’s motto this week and this 
year. So we have a “Loyalty Hymn” and a “Loyalty 
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Motto.” Let’s use them. Let’s feel the urge and lift of 
them in our souls! “I’m loyal’! 

Vacations are over. We have been scattered. Let’s get 
together in one big, overflowing, overwhelming, wall-bulg- 
ing series of services this Sunday to “show the world” that 
we are loyal to St. Mark’s, to each other, to our preachers, 
to our great reputation, to our friends, and to our Christ. 

Are you back of us this coming year? We are feeble 
dust, but we have great hopes for St. Mark’s. We need 
the heartening sense of your “Loyalty.” Do you want to 
give us “The Big Boost” ? 

Then be there, Sunday, rain or shine. Start off by going 
to the Graded School at 9:45. Even if you were never 
there before. Look it over. Ushers will take you through. 
It’s a thrilling sight to see the kiddies. Then go to the 
morning service. Then come back for the reception at 5:00 
at the League Loyalty Service. Mr. Calkins speaks on 
“The Greatest Force in Success.” Then come to the even- 
ing service and hear the “Trumpeters”! 

Read over the little red card and do what it says in 
“Loyalty” ! 

Then take the little whzte card and make your “Loyalty” 
Pledge. That will save us visiting you. Make your 
pledge at least fifty per cent larger than last year. That’s 
“Loyalty” such as we absolutely need to put over the St. 
Mark’s program this year. Loyalty alone will do it. 
Without Loyalty we fail! Bring your pledge Sunday 


ready to hand in! Fraternally and faithfully, 
Wo. L. StipcEr. 


It will be noted in this letter that we have a Loy- 
alty Hymn. There is none better than the one from 
which I have quoted a verse. There is a ring about 
that hymn that stirs the blood. It is the great 
“Church Marseillaise.” 

It will be noted also that we had a Loyalty Motto 
for this week. That motto was “I’m loyal?” 

It will also be noted that this Loyalty Week has 
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at its climax what we called a Victory Sunday. We 
wrote asking all of our old members to bring their 
pledges in signed. We sent these letters to old and 
new members; to folks who had pledged before and 
to folks who had never pledged. 

The “red” card to which I referred in the letter 
reads like this: 


LOYALTY! LOYALTY! LOYALTY! 
LOYALTY SUNDAY! 


Wuat To Do Sunpay, SEPTEMBER 24th. 


First—Go to Church! 

Then—Personally shake hands with the staff! 

Then— Welcome the Pastors back! 

Then—Hunt up the Deaconess and tell her you’re 
glad to see her! 

Then—Shake hands with some stranger! 

Then—Invite your neighbor to the services! 

Then—Write out your pledge for the year’s Cur- 
rent Expenses and Centenary! 

Then—Make a final renewal of your church vows 
and a new consecration for the year! 


Use your Bulletin each week for four weeks to 
build up a subtle stronghold of expectation. Ina 
box on the front page of the Bulletin we ran this one 
Sunday: 

LOYALTY! LOYALTY! 
LOYALTY SUNDAY! 
SEPTEMBER 24th 


That is to be LOYALTY SUNDAY! 

We want every member of St. Mark’s present! 

The New Pastors will be back; the new member of 
St. Mark’s staff, Mr. Calkins, will be introduced! 

Special programs all day, morning and night! 

Welcome the Pastors back with your presence! 

Show us that you are back of us with your loyalty! 


SEPTEMBER 24th 
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The third thing that we did in this campaign was 
to publish our program for the year, and we tried to 
make it as challenging a program as was possible. 
Here it is: 


A PROGRAM THAT CHALLENGES 


For Year 1922-23 


First: Five Hundred New Members. 

Second: One Thousand in a Prayer Band. 

Third: Friday Picture Populars for Children. 
Fourth: Saturday Night Open House for Young 


Men. 

Fifth: Teams to represent St. Mark’s in Bowling 
and Basket Ball Leagues. 

Sixth: Two Thousand Enrollment in Sunday 
School. 


Seventh: Largest Epworth League in Detroit. 
Eighth: Complete Visitation of Every Home in St. 


Mark’s. 

Ninth: Housing Service for Unmarried Young 
Folks. 

Tenth: “Food, Faith and Fun Night” Better Than 
Ever. 


Eleventh: $14,000 Bond Indebtedness Paid. 
Twelfth: Centenary Quota Paid in Full. 


After this preliminary campaign leading up to 
Loyalty or Victory Sunday the church is crowded 
with expectant folks. Fifty per cent of them have 
brought their pledge cards already signed and ready. 
They do it eagerly and earnestly. Most of them 
will be increased pledges. The week following Vic- 
tory Sunday may be used as a ‘““Mop-up Weck.” If 
you use the “Every-Member-Canvass” system, send 
out your teams to “Mop up.” If you use the finan- 
cial secretary system, send him out to “Mop up.” 

But the thing that gives impetus to the entire cam- 
paign is the suggestion of “loyalty.” The pulling 
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power is in this idea. Drum that work into their 
minds night and day. Get it out on cards and let- 
ters. “Loyalty Week is full of special events!” Set 
forth every feature of the church work. Then when 
Victory Sunday comes you have an expectant people 
and they will make pledges in pride and friendliness 
and loyalty! 

We have worked it and it is the best thing that 
we have ever tried out. I pass it on for what it is 
worth to the readers of this book. 


CHAPTER X XVI 
Books Are Ladders 


Books are ladders up which climb 
Human hearts to heights sublime. 


A foolish fellow with a love for books wrote 
those two lines and thought them good, especially 
when his friend, Edwin Markham, happened along 
and said that any verse had justification to exist if it 
brought forth a single line worth while; a haunting 
line that sang itself into the human soul. 

At the San Francisco Exposition they used to have 
a beautiful battery of searchlights, which, each eve- 
ning, they shot into the sky over the city and those 
great white rays looked like ladders of light up which 
one might climb to the far heights to dwell amid the 
stars. That was a beautiful thing to see, and each 
evening during the Exposition we watched for this 
display with great eagerness. 

Especially beautiful was this bombardment of 
light when they used the colored plates, and those of 
us out in the city saw great and beautiful ladders of 
red, blue, crimson, pink, yellow, gold, purple and 
amber ladders of light climbing into the sky. One 


could almost imagine that up those ladders of light 
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he could see millions of little children, dressed like 
fairies, climbing up to the stars. 

So it is, that books are ladders of light up which 
human hearts may climb to the high and holy heights 
of vision and dream and God. 

Especially is this true of children’s religious 
books. There is a Religious Book Week and it is a 
good week to celebrate for the good of our immortal 
souls. Books and religion mix well because religion 
has had its house in a set of books for many cen- 
turies. Religion was put away in human hearts and 
in the treasure vault of a great library, which we 
call the Bible, long, long ago. 

Three types of folks climb to higher heights on the 
ladders of light—children, youth and age. 
I have seen my baby girl climb ten thousand 
leagues upward on the ladder of a book. I have 
gone away from home in the morning, leaving in her 
grasp a great book, and when I got home at night I 
have found that she has been up amid the stars ad- 

venturing along the milky way with that book. 

I remember that she did this over the ladder of 
The Story of Mankind. She almost climbed away 
from me, until I too had to take hold of that first 
fascinating rung of that particular ladder, which is 
the story of the age of the world told through the 
graphic illustration of the great rock and the little 
bird pecking away at it. Pretty soon I had climbed 
up with her, until we were both high enough up to 
survey the whole world and look with one bird’s-eye 
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view of the whole. It thrilled us both and from that 
day to this we have lived together on that high plane 
of thinking and adventuring along world-old paths. 

That is what climbing the ladder of books will 
do for a little child and wise is the parent who guides 
the little feet of a child to the foot of these beautiful 
sky-searching ladders that we call books. Give a 
child that chance and it will climb, not to the foot of 
the rainbow, but, to the very arch itself where the 
colors are deepest and purest; and there, I suspect, 
that child will find the pot of gold. 

I have never heard yet of a child finding that im- 
mortal pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow, on the 
earth. I suspect that that legend has, in its varied 
translations and vicissitudes of life, been twisted and 
the real pot of gold is found at the arch of the rain- 
bow where the colors are deepest. Through the lad- 
der of a book any child may climb to that sacred 
spot. | 

Youth climbs the ladders of books to the stars! 

I have climbed and I know. In an old college li- 
brary I used to sit down at a dusty desk. Before I 
knew it I was up through the skylight of that old 
library, then above the ancient trees of the campus, 
and then, looking down upon the old town where my 
beloved college was located, and up beyond the stars 
and out beyond the seas and continents. 

Age has the same power to climb, thank God! 

I have seen an old man sitting with his book, 
dreaming the dreams of youth and sighting the head- 
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lands of eternity far ashore. That is a splendid sight 
to see: a contented old man sitting with his book 
upon his lap, with a light in his eyes and a smile on 
his face; climbing through the milky way on the 
ladder of a book. 

His feeble old rheumatic legs and shoulders do not 
handicap him on this supernal climb to the heights. 
He is climbing on his mental and his spiritual legs 
and they never get rheumatic. They are still as 
young and as spry as fairy wings. 

There have been a great many books during the 
past year written about the stars and about the ‘“‘air 
world” above us. I have on my desk, as I write, 
several of these books. 

The first group of books is about trees. The Hu- 
man Side of Trees is one that I like particularly. It 
is written by Royal Dixon and Franklyn E. Fitch. 
It has lifted me up as high as the tree tops. I have 
climbed that ladder just as I did the ladder of Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem on “Trees,” until I was up as high as 
the highest bird nest swings. 

Then I have a score of books on birds lying on my 
desk. Adventuring Among Birds by Hudson is one 
of them, Birds of the Bzble by Jean Stratton Porter 
is another one of them, Homing With the Birds, and 
Friends in Feathers being two others of this versatile 
woman’s books. My daughter and I have climbed 
this ladder to the heights, as we have climbed the 
ladders of the books of John Muir and John 
Burroughs. 
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Such books as The New Heavens by George Ellery 
Hale, The New Air World by William Luther 
Moore, we have climbed together, and we have 
climbed the ladder of a book called 74,000 Miles 
Through the Air and we have flown with Ross Smith 
over France and England, the beautiful Alps, Spain, 
the Mediterranean Sea, Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
India, Singapore, the Malay States, Java, the South 
China Sea, and Australia from London to Sydney. 
Round the Year With the Stars, Side-Lights on As- 
tronomy and hundreds of other beautiful books are 
ladders that actually lift one’s soul into the physical 
skies; books on nature that lift one to the trees and 
birds and stars and skies; books with a spiritual 
vision that lift one into the heart of eternity itself. 

No child, no young man or woman, no fully de- 
veloped man; no teacher, preacher, editor, statesman 
climbs very high into the intellectual realms unless 
he lays hold on the rungs of many a ladder of books. 

The little ladder that we used to see in the typical 
old book plate which showed an old, fat-bellied man, 
near-sighted, peering into a book as he stood on the 
top of his little librarian’s ladder, did not lift him 
one-thousandth part as high as the ladder of the book 
itself lifted the old man. 

If I wanted a child or a young man or some adult 
whom I loved to live amid the stars with God and 
the angels, I would rather put into his hands some 
great religious book than anything I know about. 

I have had great joy in Moffatt’s Translation of 
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the New Testament. \ read it every Sunday night 
as a special feature of my big popular service. I 
advertise the fact that I read this translation, for the 
people love to hear it read. Three thousand people 
consider that a special popular feature worth coming 
to hear. 

I know of many boys and young folks and adults 
who are reading the Bible regularly because of that 
custom in our church. There is something of ad- 
venture in reading this Moffatt translation, espe- 
cially now that the George H. Doran Company has 
issued it in parallel columns so that we can see the 
differences in the translations. 

For instance, let me quote just one change that 
thrills our souls and makes the entire translation 
worth-while. It is in the last chapter of the Bible, 
the 22nd chapter of Revelations and the 7th verse. 
The old version says: “Behold, I come quickly: 
blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the proph- 
ecy of this book.” 

The Moffatt translation makes it read so tenderly 
that one can see a mother holding her babe to her 
breast; a father holding his son close to his heart 
as he sees that son go off to war; a lover holding his 
sweetheart to his breast: “I am coming very soon: 
blessed is he who lays to heart the words of the 


' prophecy of this book!” 


“Blessed is he who Jays to heart!” What a thrill 
there is in that phrase. What beautiful pictures it 
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presents to us. We feel like grabbing the old beau- 
tiful Bible and laying it to our hearts in love. 

One night as I was reading the Moffatt translation 
I came across that phrase and it thrilled me so that I 
read it over and over to my audience. I can safely 
say that that single phrase had a more magical effect 
on that great audience than any sermon that I have 
ever preached. It lifted us up to God somehow, 
some way; some blessed way. 

The Moffatt translation is a ladder of love up 
which we may climb to the infinite stars. 


“Books are ladders up which climb 
Human hearts to heights sublime; 
Ladders lifting through the stars 
Beyond the Pleiades and Mars. 


Books are ladders to the light 

Of love’s own lanterns through the night, 
Up which climb the valiant souls 

Where eternal music rolls. 


Books are ladders—-rung by rung, 
Climbing where the Psalms were sung, 
Up where angel voices sing, 

And anthems, everlasting, ring! 


Books are ladders strong, which lift 
Human souls on wings as swift 

As wistful winds that sweep wide ways 
To where some sky-born vision plays!” 


Part Sex: STUDIES IN MORE MOD- 
ERN DRAMATIC BOOK SERMONS 


CuHapTeR XXVII 
The Conquest of Fear 


Non-fiction books are often the most fertile books 
in which to plant the seed of a great text, and from 
them may grow the fruition of a truly great spiritual 
sermon. 

One of the most successful dramatic book sermons 
we have had at St. Mark’s was based on Basil King’s 
The Conquest of Fear. 

_ The text was found in Matthew 10:31: “Away 
‘then with fear!” , 

This writer, Basil King, is giving us biography in 
this book. It is unlike any book he has written here- 
tofore. It reads like fiction, but it is actually a great 
class meeting testimony as to how he overcame the 
fear of fear in his soul. 


THE THINGS WE HUMANS FEAR IN LIFE 


The first division that one may use is one with the 
above heading, for that gives us an opportunity to 
set forth the fears of mankind and to paint a vivid 


and burning background for the need of Christ. 
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First, we fear ¢hings. It is useless to fear things, 
and yet we do-it all the time. We are afraid of 
night, and trains, and drafts, and rain, and cold, and 
dust, and lightning. Our lives are constantly full 
of a fear of things. 

Second, we fear people. Everybody is afraid of 
somebody and most of us are afraid of many bodies. 
We fear that they will hurt us professionally, or per- 
sonally; that they will do something or say some- 
thing to injure our reputations. We have certain 
specific human beings whom we call enemies whom 
we particularly fear. We fear certain persons who 
have money and influence over us, or those who are 
our business rivals or social rivals. Needless to say, 
this fear of things and people is decidedly harmful 
to the human soul. A preacher through this great 
book can make this burningly plain. 

Third, we fear nations. Every nation fears some 
other nation. Every race fears some other race or 
races. Every nation has within its boundaries groups 
which fear each other; capitalists who fear labor; 
owners who fear renters; whites who fear blacks; 
students who fear teachers; parents who fear chil- 
dren; classes who fear each other. This is deadly to 
human culture and spiritual living. 

Fourth, we fear séckness, Millions of people bring 
sickness along by their fear of sickness. Millions of 
people fear themselves into sickness. They dread 
every known malady. They have pet diseases which 
they expect and invite and encourage because they 
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_fear these diseases. My own pet disease is a mastoid 
complaint, because that was what my mother died of. 
I have, like the second-coming-of-Christ folk, set cer- 
tain dates for that mastoid disease. My mother died 
before she was thirty-five. I had not expected to live 
longer than that. I am now two years beyond that 
date and am still alive and hearty, with no indica- 
tions of the long-feared complaint. I have other pet 
fears in their turn. Whenever there is a special 


_ agitation concerning cancers I fear cancers. When- 


ever I have been in a sickroom I fear that that par- 
ticular disease will be the end of me soon. We are 
all like that. We fear sickness more or less. 

Fifth, we fear death. As some writer recently 
said in the American Magazine, as we grow older we 
get more vulnerable. The more children we have the 
more vulnerable we are. Each child adds an addi- 
tional fear of death. We are not afraid of death for 
ourselves, but we fear it for those we love. It is a 
subtle thing and it gets us all. 


_. HOW WE MAY CONQUER FEAR 


The author of the book we are discussing gives 
preachers a chance to set forth a flaming beacon-light 
of hope by a rather simple analysis of the means that 
we may use to conquer this fear which, as we have 
just seen, inundates our feeble lives. He tells us 

how we may “Away then with fear!” as is the admo- 
nition of St. Matthew in the New Testament. 
PF irst, we may conquer fear through the conscious- 
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ness of the _general principle of growth. It is a 
thrilling thing that we have the aid of the eternal 
principle of evolution and growth as our ally. God 
evidently meant things to live and not to die, as is 
proved by the great sweep of evolution of human 
kind. He also meant everything to grow upward and 
Godward. His plans are not to be easily thwarted 
by such tiny things as the things that we ordinarily 
fear. 

His plan evidently has its supreme climax in man. 
That was his great dream and all the wide world’s 
forces focus their spot-light on man. Man is God’s 
pet of all creation, and God is “for us forever! If 
God be for us who can be against us?” 

Second, we may conquer fear through a conscious 
ness_of.God and His revelation in the world. Look 
about you, as this author suggests, and see God. See 
Him in flower and tree; in mountain and sea; in 
winter and summer; in rain and snow; in orchard 
and field; in brook, river, water-fall, and ocean; in 
cloud and sky and star; in the solar and the stellar 
universe. What place has fear of the puny things 
that we usually fear, in the face of God’s revelation 
of Himself through nature, through men, through 
the Bible, and through Jesus Christ? None! 
“Away then with fear!” 

Third, we may do away with fear through the 
consciousness that we are necessary to God. We are 
co-workers with God. We are His partners. He 
needs us as much as we need Him. This is the most 
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thrilling thought of the whole book. The preacher 
who takes this thought, links it up with God’s Book, 
states and re-states it, illustrates and re-illustrates it, 
until the idea has become a permanent part of the 
souls of his audience—that preacher has a vehicle for 
thought that has eternal wings. 

Several phrases from The Conquest of Fear itself 
bludgeon their way into the consciousness of an 
audience: “I became conscious that I was God’s 
agent +” 

This consciousness that we are at work represent- 
ing God down here makes us invulnerable. We no 
longer fear when we get the thrill of that reality into 
our souls, for, from that moment on, we are in God’s 
hands and He is not_going to let us.die.until. our 
work for Him is finished. 

The other day a dear boy, Buhl Vinx, stepped 
from my presence at the altar of St. Mark’s Church, 
where he had told me how much he loved Christ, 
and how much all of Sunday’s services had meant to 
him, went down the stairs, and stepped into the path 
of an automobile driven by a drunken driver, and in 
a few seconds he was standing in the presence of God. 
His life had been full and complete. What mat- 
tered it that he had lived to be only twenty-six? His 
life was as complete as if he had lived to be fifty. 
He was crowned. He had lived a perfect life. He 
was spiritual. He had fulfilled his mission here and 
went on to do greater things over there. 
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Another phrase that Mr. King uses is: ‘TI became 
. | conscious that I.was not on my own, but that I was 
working for God.” 

Still again he says: “I suddenly became aware of 
the power of expansion.” 

So it is when we get the consciousness into our 
souls that we are not merely working for God but 
that we are working with God in the building of an 
immortal cathedral for human souls, then we come 
to know that fear is a puny thing. 

I have heard somewhere the story ofa little child 

_ who used to annoy the guests of a hotel by her piano 
“practice every afternoon. It was a monotonous thing 
’ for the child, but it was even more so for the guests 
of the hotel, for she had to do her practicing on the 
_ public piano. 
_ One day a distinguished looking gentleman heard 
_ the guests complaining of her practicing every after- 
_ noon and he walked over and sat down beside her. 
_ As she practiced her simple exercises he took those 
_ exercises and began to weave around them and 
through them great and sublime harmonies. He was 
_a noted musician. Pretty soon as he and the child 
played the guests came drifting into the room to 
listen. It was a sublime treat. 

The great master-musician had taken the child’s 
simple playing and had raised it into something 
‘eternal and supernal and spiritual. 

God does that with us and with our lives. He 
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needs us and we need Him; and “If God be for us, 
who can be against us!” 

“Away then with fear!’ is the meaning of The 
Conquest of Fear. 


PRR ST OE 


CuaptTer XXVIII 
“They Call Me Carpenter’ 


The serious novel of to-day is worth using to 
preach through. 

I have just read an editorial by Glenn Frank in 
the last Century, and the thing that he says in this 


article that is most worth while is that ‘‘we as min- 


isters should scrap about three fourths of the ancient 
‘vocabulary that hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of his profession. There i is a real need of a 
_vulgarization of the pulpit. I mean, of course, by 
such. vulgarization, a translation of _the speech of 
the pulpit into o the vernacular.” ie 

The use of modern books as a eee for ser- 
mons through the “‘dramatic book sermon” will do 
this for us. These books will force us preachers to a 
new vocabulary; a vocabulary that folks will under- 

I was once accused by a conference bigot who pre- 
sented a resolution, to an annual conference, which 
was aimed at me, about bringing “the language of 
the street into the pulpit.” 


My reply to that resolution was that, “If some of 


the brethren who framed that resolution would get 
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some of the language of the street into their pulpits 
they would have more of the people of the streets in 
their pews!” 

This editorial by Glenn Frank stiffens me in that 
belief. 

The “dramatic book sermon” helps us to live a 
modern-day life, and to speak a modern-day vocabu- 
lary. Take They Call Me Carpenter. 

It is a Passing of the Third Floor Back, a The 
Servant in the House, a The Miracle Man, an In 
His Footsteps, a Ben Hur, or a Mountain School 
Teacher; only, in this book, Upton Sinclair takes 

Christ and vulgarizes His going and coming to a 
greater degree than these books. I mean by that, 
that he takes Christ into a café and into a motion 
picture colony, and into a labor meeting and down 
‘into the slums of a modern American city, and he 
buffets Him up against a Ku Klux Klan. 

' Some preachers may shy at this type of vulgariza- 
tion. That kind of a mind prefers to keep Christ 
aloof from life; a thing that Christ never wanted 
for Himself, for “the common people heard Him 
gladly!” we are told. 

If the average preacher would go into the average 
picture house he would soon realize that the motion 
picture business is a very real and a very powerful 
phase of modern life. Why not take Christ there 
then? 

Also, if he stepped into the average café in the 
average city he would soon know that a café is a very 
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real thing in actual life, and that the people there are 
very real human beings. Then why should Upton 
Sinclair not take Christ into a modern city café? 
Life is lived there! 

The opening scene of the book is a mob scene. A 
picture made in Germany is being shown. A mob of 
so-called patriots has decided that no good American 
has a right to enter that picture show. 

The hero of the book has fought in France and 
decides that he has a right to go in. He is mobbed 
and badly injured in the attempt. 

This gives the alert preacher a chance to present 
an indictment of what I call “hate hydrophobia and 
mob law.” That is the first division of the ‘“dra- 
matic book sermon.” The divisions would be taken 
up as follows: 


A Protest Against Hate Hydrophobia and Mob Law 


The author all the way through the book de- 
nounces mob law. It is expressed in America in the 
spread of the Ku Klux Klan, an organization which 
is un-American and un-Christian, that works in se- 
crecy and attempts to take the law into its own 
hands. God knows that we need a weapon to wield 
against mob-law in America. This book gives it to 
us. The Christ of this story recognizes this mob- 
spirit in America as in ancient Rome, and as they 
kill He keeps crying out, “Rome! Rome! Rome! 
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Rome again! 
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THE CHURCH IS THE PLACE OF REFUGE 


When the hero of this story is pursued and 
wounded by the mob he runs into a church for refuge. 
The church has always been the place of refuge for a 
harassed individual and a harassed world. This 
thought can be developed in any way that a preacher 
sees fit. It is ancient truth put into modern phrase- 
ology and into a modern setting. This book makes 
it live. 


CHRIST WALKS IN MODERN LIFE AND WAYS 


When this disconsolate man recovers consciousness 
he looks up at the stained glass window and his 
heart is filled with hate against the mob. ‘The 
thought that he, an American soldier, who fought in 
France against the Hun, could be mobbed in his 
own country by the same Hun spirit, angers him 
and fills him with hate. 

But just then the Christ of the Tiffany window 
steps down and comes toward him with open arms. 


CHRIST DRIVES HATE OUT OF OUR HEARTS AND 
BRINGS PEACE 


All at once the hate leaves this man’s soul and a 
great peace comes into his heart as Christ comes 
toward him. That is what always happens to a 
human being who lets Christ come into his life. 


CHRIST IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Then that Christ, whom they call Carpenter, goes 
out with this man into the city streets. The man 
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immediately starts to show Christ the great build- 
ings, the automobiles and the street cars, for he real- 
izes that Christ has never seen these things before. 
But Christ was indifferent to these things, for as the 
author says: “I failed to realize that He would be 
thinking about the souls of the people.” 

This reminds us of the story told about Bishop 
-Bashford when he first went to China. A missionary 
was showing him around in the interior. He was 
pointing out the gardens, the buildings, the soil, the 
rice paddles and trying to make the Bishop see the 
progress that had been made, when suddenly the 
great Bishop thundered: ‘Show me the people! 
Show me the people!” 


WHAT CHRIST’S PASSING MEANT TO THE MODERN 
MARY MAGDALENE 


May Magna was the modern American motion 
picture actress. Christ wins her soul by a look. She 
capitulates to His great Heavenly interest in her 
soul. 

The motion picture promoter wants to sign the 
Master up and he is discussing it with May and 
. says: 

“But, May, can He act?” 

“Act? My God, He don’t have to act! He only 
“has to look at you and you want to fall down at His 
fects. 


The passing of Jesus wins the critic. This critic 
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sees this strange figure of the Carpenter. He is the 
loud-mouthed Babbitt type and comes blustering up 
to Christ with his hand raised to slap him on the 
shoulder. But the look in Christ’s face subdues him 
and his raised hand falls at his side. He is subdued 
to silence and reverence. They start a conversation. 
The critic thinks Christ is a picture actor dressed in 
His costume. Christ tried to explain what His mes- 
sage was. 

“Oh!” says the critic, with genuine interest, 
“Mind cure, hey? What line?” 

“The line of love!” Christ answered gently. 

A child of a poor woman was seriously injured by 
an automobile in which the Carpenter was riding. 
He laid His own body upon the body of the child 
and breathed the breath of life back into it. Then 
He held it high so the mother and the mob could see 
it and said, ‘“‘What is so beautiful as a child!” 

And any preacher with any imagination can link 
this up with that other scene when Christ took a little 
child and said, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and he has his climax for his “dramatic book 
sermon.” 

He has preached a sermon with the following out- 
iline: — 

(1) Let’s do away with hate hydrophobia. 

(2) The Church is always the place of refuge. 

(3) Christ always brings love and peace to a hu- 
_man heart. 
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' (4) What Christ does for human beings when He 
passes by: 
May Magna. 
; The Critic. 
The Child. 

You have preached the Old Gospel, which means 
; “The Good News,” and you have made it live with 

"modern phraseology and love and life. It is alive 
‘with meaning again. It is alert with wistful love. 


i 
if 


CuapTer X XIX 


A Dramatic Book Sermon Study of 
“Babbitt” 


Ralph Connor, author of The Sky Pilot, Black 
Rock, and a score of books that Christian people 
know, said to me a while ago, in speaking of the 
comparative merits of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street 
and Babbitt: 

“Tell Mr. Lewis for me that when I read Main 
Street I would not have thought of walking across a 
Main Street to meet the author, but now, that I have 
read Babbitt I greatly cherish the opportunity of 
meeting and knowing him. It is truly a great book!” 

Every preacher ought to know Babditt, for several 
reasons. One reason is that everybody will be talk- 
ing about it and asking him if he has read it. An- 


_ other reason is that this book pictures for us our corn- 


Venue 


fed civilization. Third, it will give preachers a ve- 
hicle for teaching a great truth. That is the reason 
why I have included ies book in the list of my 
“dramatic book sermons.” 
It isa satire. But it is a true one. 
Sinclair Lewis has been made a revolutionist for 


the same reason that a lot of editors of church papers 
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have been made revolutionists. For instance, I read 
an editorial a while ago in a great church paper 
which called attention to the fact that last year we 
people in America spent: 
$7 50,000,000 for cosmetics. 
$50,000,000 for chewing gum. 
$3 50,000,000 for sodas. 
$3,000,000,000 for joy rides. 
While the rest of the world was starving, we did 
this. 
_ The one word that is most frequently on our lips 

to-day is “Reduce! Reduce! Reduce!” while the 
rest of the world, Russia, Armenia, China, is 
starving! 

That is the reason we need books like Babbztt and 
that is the reason why preachers may well use it to 
shake awake our complacent audiences who feel that 
they have done well enough and generously in their 
giving to missions and starving humanity. 

“Doc. Drew” is the preacher in the book and he is 
a modernist of a certain type. There is also ‘““Mike 
Munday” who ought to be interesting to any preacher 
who has been cognizant of the world’s happenings 
during the past fifteen years. 

The first picture that we get is “Babbitt” and his 
city. 

His city is a modern American city of 300,000 
people. It is a typical booster city with its Rotary 
Club, its Kiwanis, and its Lion’s Club. Babbitt and 
his friend, Paul, belong to what Lewis calls the 
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“Three-Hours-for-Lunch Gang”; and after “they 
have made themselves disconsolate with mutton 
grease,’ they look out upon the world with gloom in 
their hearts. 

Indeed when any of us make ourselves “discon- 
solate with mutton grease,” whether we know it or 
not, we are not capable of looking upon the world 
with any fair degree of optimism or intelligence. 
From time to time through this biting novel the teeth 
sink deep into our fatty souls and we wince. Which 
thing, I take it, is good for our souls. After a while 
we may be awakened! 

Babbitt has a sleeping porch and he goes to sleep 
religiously every night on this porch. But not until 
he has played for an hour in the bath room where he 
admires his tile floor, his shining silver equipment; 
not until he sits in a tub of hot water and shaves with 
his little safety razor, plays with the soap, dries him- 
self, jumps into a woolen nightgown and piles into 
bed on the sleeping porch. 

Babbitt and his literature! 

Babbitt’s literature consists of the “comic strip” 
in the Zenith Advocate, the booster-daily. He reads 
this every evening. It is his hour of sacred and 
solemn devotions. He is not to be disturbed at that 
holy hour by wife, child, beast or gods. ‘That hour 
is held to be the most silent hour of the day save for 
Babbitt’s loud guffaws. This is the sum total of 
Babbitt’s reading and literature. ‘Then he realizes, 
what every man soon realizes who tries this method, 
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that sin coops you up instead of liberating you; that 

sin narrows down life instead of broadening its 

horizon” 

Babbitt comes to himself when his prosaic wife 
suddenly faces the necessity for a serious operation. 
It is Ernest Poole’s Beggar's Gold all over again. 
‘Poole says that we men are “beggars sitting on bags 

: of gold” as far as our wives and our children are 
concerned. 

We are so indifferent to them that we hardly know 
they exist. We become so absorbed in our work and 
in making money and bringing success for their sakes, 
that we lose them. And just as the young husband 
and father in Beggar’s Gold suddenly realized, as he 
saw his wife go down into the dark vale of illness 
that he had been a “beggar sitting on bags of gold’ 
as far as his house was concerned, so suddenly, Bab- 

_ bitt realizes the same thing. 

What a tremendous opportunity this gives the 

alert and eager preacher to link his gospel up with 

life and eternity and wife and child and father and 
home. Out of his sin Babbitt was awakened 
suddenly. 

Just before Mrs. Babbitt went under the ether 
she called Babbitt to her side, where he knelt as 
ie as a weeping, praying child, while she cried 
out, “I’m afraid to go into the dark alone!” 

Aaa Babbitt responded, “Old Honey, I love you 
more than anything in the world!” 

When Mrs. Babbitt was coming out from under 
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the ether after her operation she kept muttering 
about being afraid that she could not get enough 
“maple syrup for the pancakes this winter.” 

_ Babbitt jumped up, and through his tears ex- 
claimed, “By golly, Pll get her three hundred barrels 
of real maple syrup up in Vermont.” 

The preacher has his background. It may not be 
evangelistic. It may not even be religious. It may 
not have spiritual value. But what these novelists 
have discovered is that sin kills. 

‘Tt gives us an opportunity to paint sin in its true 
colors. 

Then we may swing in our own Gospel of “good 
news.” 

We may use the book to show what a narrow, sin- 
blighted life brings one to; and then show. what, poor 
Babbitt’s life needed; what the desert of me prosaic 
life needed, to make it “blossom as the rose,’ ’ was.the 
water of Christ flowing through it. 

And if you want a text I know of none that will fit 
Babbitt better than that found in Matthew 16:26: 
“For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and forfeit his own soul?” 

That is the spirit of Babbitt. He is fat-bodied, 
_ fat-eared, fat-eyed, fat-souled. He has starved his 
spirit. His chief aim in life is to make money, but 
in doing so he loses his own eternal soul. 


CHAPTER XXX 


A Dramatic Book Sermon Study of ..: 
“This Freedom” 


The text I use for this “dramatic book sermon”’ is 
found in Matthew 7:9, the quotation of which I 
have purposely changed to read: “Or what woman 
is there of you, whom if her children ask for bread, 
will she give them a stone?” 

And, if you do not like the text that I have se- 
lected, you can take the text that the author has se- 
lected from Acts 22:28: “With a great sum ob- 
tained I this freedom.” 

It is the story of a woman who wanted to live out 
a career in the business world and at the same time 
keep and have her home and her children. The re- 
sult was that her children asked for bread and she 
gave them a stone,_ 

My outline of the “dramatic book sermon” on this 
great Hutchinson novel is: 


Division One: ““The House of Men.” 
Division Two: “The House of Women.” 
Division Three: “The House of Children.” 
Division Four: ‘““The House of Cards.” 
Division Five: ‘““The House of God.” 


The first four divisions are those of the novel it- 


self. I add the fifth just as a dramatist does when 
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he dramatizes a novel and it suits his purposes to add 
to or take from. I often do that. I often come to 
the end of a vivid novel which I have used to paint 
sin or life and say, ‘‘What this author did not know 
and what the characters in this book did not know is 
that ‘there is a God in Israel and a Christ on the cross 
for humanity.’ ” 

So in the case of this book, for the purposes of a 
“dramatic book sermon” one may use the four di- 
visions of the book to paint the kind of a mess that 
Rosalie got into when she selfishly sacrificed her 
family for the sake of her career. 


THE HOUSE OF MEN 


This is a burningly vivid and humorous picture. 
It shows the dominating picture of the male world. 
The opening scenes show all the female members of 
Rosalie’s family frantically getting the male mem- 
bers through breakfast and off to school and toil. 
Rosalie is just a little girl but she catches the spirit 
of the fact that the woman-world exists for the con- 
venience of the man-world. 

For instance, she remembers seeing her father get 
chased by a bull. She considers him a hero because 
of that, for who could imagine her mother, or any 
woman, getting chased by a bull. Such adventures 
are reserved for that great creature called “man.” 
Besides, has not her father, in ridicule and scorn, 
shown her how to sharpen a pencil and proved to her 
that no woman knows how to turn this delicate trick? 
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And has not her father shown her mother a hundred 
times just the right way to carve a herring? And so 
it was natural that one night when a storm came 
Rosalie should call for her father to stop the storm. 
She was surprised to find that he had not this 
power. 


THE HOUSE OF WOMAN 


Later in life Rosalie learns that there is a woman- 
world as well as a man-world. 

She first learns it one night when she is alone in 
the house with her sister, Anna, an older girl. In 
the night she hears Anna praying and slips into her 
room and hears her crying out: 

“O God! Thou knowest how hard it is for a 
woman.” 

Rosalie asks Anna what she means and Anna says: 
“T’ve got a longing here! I always have had and I 
always will have! Here! Burning! Aching!” 

This is Rosalie’s first glimpse into the woman- 
world. She somehow connects Anna’s praying and 
her heart-broken cry: ‘“‘O God, Thou knowest how 
hard it is for a woman!” with the man-world but not 
until later in life were the connections clear. That 
came with her own tragedy. 

Rosalie got her second glimpse into the woman- 
world through her patient, loving mother. Every- 
body went to mother with trials and troubles. She 
was the mother-confessor of them all and the author 
says of this type of a human being: ‘Let who will 
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receive a man’s triumphs; to whom a soul can take its 
defeats—that one has the imprint of Godhead!” 

What a great phrase that is for a preacher to play 
with and to hurl into the souls of a great congrega- 
tion in love and challenge. What a triumphant 
tribute to the spirit of a high and holy womanhood. 
Rosalie had reason to fear that she herself did not 
give this gift to her own children and to her own 
home later in life, because she was purchasing her 
freedom at toogreata price. 

Soon Rosalie was, as her friend Keggo said, ‘“‘Out 
of the cove of childhood into the day of youth, 
breasting the sea of womanhood.” 

She learned that men were seed-planters and that 
women were field-tenders; that men were Arabs and 
that women were home-makers; that woman bears 
the family on her back like a huge Atlas, and that 
when she moves it moves, and if she stumbles the 
home stumbles. 


THE HOUSE OF CHILDREN 


Rosalie goes into business resolved to carve out a 
career for herself and never to marry. Men are all 
cats: tom cats, tabby cats, lap cats, snarling, biting, 
selfish, lazy! None of that for her. And she suc- 
ceeds in her ambition and becomes as successful in 
the business world as any man. Then she meets 
Harry and falls desperately in love with him. She 
is married and three children come—Hugo, Dodo 
and Benji. She does not want to give up her career 
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in the business world for her home and she turns her 
children over to nurses. 


THE HOUSE OF CARDS 


But soon she realizes that she is building a house 
of cards. The children get no mother-love. They 
grow up to despise discipline. They are like wild 
things let loose to rove the world alone. Hugo gets 
into serious trouble with a landlady, in a drunken 
fit. He is on trial and has disgraced the family 
name. He indicts his mother when he says to his 
father, who repeats the dialogue to Rosalie: ‘““What 
chance have I had? What sort of a home have I 
ever had? When I was a kid, did I ever have a 
mother like the other kids?” 

Then Rosalie talks to him and her heart breaks as 
he says, “You said this afternoon before father that 
I didn’t love you! Did you ever teach me to love 
you® By God, I can’t remember it! My God, I 
Cane 

Harry tells Rosalie when she asked him one night 
during the trial if he wanted food: “Food? [ll tell 
you what to get me! I'll tell you what to get that 
boy! Get meahome! Get him a home!” 

Suddenly Rosalie realizes that she has been build- 
ing a house of cards and that that house is tumbling 
down about her ears due to her careless building, for 
one night she finds little fifteen-year-old Dodo’s let- 
ters from a soldier. They are bitter letters for a 
mother to read. The mother burns them and Dodo, 
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the child, turns on her: “I’ll never forget this! 
Never!” and hate rings in her voice; a hate that sears 
the mother’s soul. 

Her husband, her son, Hugo, and her child-daugh- 
ter, Dodo, have all struck at her heart, showing her 
that, when they have asked for bread, she has given 
them a stone. Her home is going! Fate is striking 


its blows and crushing her soul! 


THE HOUSE OF GOD 


Hugo is sentenced to prison, Dodo dies in the 
midst of an illegal operation—a child-mother, and 
Benji dies of grief. The critics say that Hutchinson 
has overdrawn it to build up a theme, but preachers 
know better. Preachers can duplicate these scenes 
from real life. The very week that I used this book 
I was in the midst of living through that same hor- 
rible thing with a broken-hearted father and mother. 
That very week I went to a miserable room where a 
child lay dying because of an illegal operation. That 
is life. And nine times out of ten it is the fault of 
bad discipline in a home. 

Then Rosalie turned to God. She was forced to 
prayer; “O God, the Father! O God, the Father!” 

The alert preacher can show, with this book as a 
background, what happens to a life and to a home 
that leaves God out, that leaves the church out and 
that leaves the Bible out. 

Any home becomes a “House of Cards” when it 
leaves God, the church and the Bible out of its cal- 
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culations. This same truth is taught or demon- 
strated in Babbitt. 
Rosalie herself says in the last part of the book, as 
she surveys the wreck of her home and her soul: 
“This is not the children’s tragedy. This is my 
tragedy! These were not the children’s faults. 
These were my transgressions. Life is sacrifice. I 


never sacrificed. Sacrifice is atonement. It now is 
not possible for me to atone!” 


What a tremendous sermon it is! 
“What woman is there among you, whom, if her 
children ask for bread, will she give them a stone?” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Mary Magdalene—A Dramatic Book Ser- 
mon from Edgar Saltus 


St. Mark, 16:9: ‘Now when Jesus was risen early 
the first day of the week he appeared first unto 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast 


$0? 


seven devils! 


INTRODUCTION TO DRAMATIC BOOK SERMON 


The theory of this book is that Judas was in love 
with Mary Magdalene and that it was because of his 
jealousy over Mary’s love for Jesus that Judas be- 
trayed Jesus unto the mob and chief priests. 

It is a unique theory and entirely probable. It 
does not conflict with the scriptures in any fashion at 
all and it would indeed have been a strange woman 
who would not have fallen in love with the beautiful 
spirit of Jesus. 

At least for human interest and spiritual effec- 
tiveness the story is not hurt any for common human 
beings who love the lift of romance even in the life 
of their Christ. 

To many of us that is the most disappointing 
thing about the Christ-story—that He had not great 
passionate love in His life; or if He had, His biog- 
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raphers have kept it hidden from us with some false 
notion that if He had been in love it might have 
hurt Him spiritually with human beings. And yet 
He had all of the other experiences of life in full 
abundance. Why not romance and love? 

Of one thing we are sure and that is that Mary 
Magdalene loved the Christ. Why not? That was 
what she was sent for; that was what He was made 
for—to love. What woman could have resisted His 
charms; His simplicity, His kindness, His love of 
little children, His purity, His mental acumen, His 
spiritual magnetism. No wonder poor Mary Mag- 
dalene loved Him. 

It is a significant thing that it was to Mary Mag- 
dalene that He first appeared on that glorious Sab- 
bath day when He arose—not to John, the beloved; 
not to His own mother; not to His disciples, but to 
Mary Magdalene. That is a significant fact and a 
fact that only the daring have courage enough to 
suggest—that Jesus appeared first unto Mary Mag- 
dalene because He loved her; that He sought her 
out on that glorious morning the first of all, just as 
we seek out those whom we love most of all, to be 
the first to hear the glad news that comes to us. To 
me, it is a beautiful thing that Jesus appeared 
“First unto Mary Magdalene out of whom he had 
cast seven devils.” 

The divisions of this ‘dramatic book sermon” can 
be arranged as follows: 
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MARY MAGDALENE MEETS JOHN THE BAPTIST 


John was in chains, having been cast into prison 
for his denunciations of the sins of the king. He 
had been Jesus’ forerunner and he had preached 
repentance. 

Mary was just a woman of the streets, beautiful 
to look upon but full of sin, and she came to tempt 
and to taunt John, the righteous man. She played 
and danced before him with all of the licentiousness 
that she could command, and poor John chained and 
enslaved looked upon her and cried out, “My body 
is chained but my soul is free!” 

Then Mary Magdalene started to dance in jest at 
the utterances of John the Baptist who was trying 
to win her soul to Christ. She laughed at his con- 
cern for her soul; she danced in wild abandonment 
when he talked of Christ. John bade her repent and 
give up her harlot’s life and follow Jesus. Her 
answer was: 

“T am going to Rome. Tiberius will give me a 
palace. I shall sleep on the down the Teutons bring. 
I shall drink pearls dissolved in Falernian. I shall sup 
on peacocks’ tongues.” 


And John replied, “No, Mary, Rome will never see 
you. The Eternal has you in His charge. Your 


shame will be washed away!” 

Mary: “Shame to you! Shame and starvation too! 
Whom are you talking of ?” 

John: “One whose shoes I am unworthy to bear!” 


This was a great moment in Mary’s life. From 
that moment on she was looking for Jesus. Merely 
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the fact that John told her that God had her in 
mind and in His keeping sent the darts of conviction 
tohersoul. ° 

That is always the way it is with human beings. 
The mere fact that we care enough to say to them, 
“Jesus loves you, my friend!” wins their hearts to 
Christ. 

I could cite a dozen instances of boys and girls 
won to Christ just because some teacher, or some 
parent, some preacher, or some friend cared enough 
merely to mention the matter. That wins most folks. 
It is a beautiful thing to think about. 

One of the most beautiful stories that I have ever 
read is the story of the conversion of Fred Stone, the 
actor, to Christ and his decision to give his life and 
his talents and a tenth of his income to Christ and 
His work. 

The Sunday following this conversion, Will 
Rogers in his weekly column wrote a beautiful 
tribute of friendship. He started off by saying that 
he did not intend to be funny that week because of 
what had just happened to his dearest friend, Fred 
Stone. He said that he did not feel in a mood to be 
funny with that in his heart. Then he told of how 
he and Fred had been intimate chums for years and 
of how each Sunday he and Fred would throw ropes 
down at his home on Long Island. 

Then he said these words in conclusion: “And I 
suppose that when Fred comes home and I go down 
on Sunday morning to throw the rope, along about 
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church time Fred will be wanting to put away the 
ropes and go to church and if he does I’ll go along 
with him, if there is any church that will open its 
doors to me.” 

Just a friend’s words of friendship, but they have 
won the heart of us all. It is friendship responding 
to friendship. 

Just a word from a friend wins. Just a word 
from anybody wins a soul to Christ. 

“My friend, Christ loves you!” 

That was all that was said by John to Mary but it 
turned her heart to Christ. 

Then came the famous dancing incident in the 
court of Herod. Asa prelude, a Syrian dance was 
started by the musicians when, suddenly, a veiled 
figure leapt into the middle of the floor. 

“Salome! Salome!” went up a shout from the 
multitude. 

Her hair was done up high like a tower. Her 
bosoms were wound with protecting bands. Her 
waist was bare. She wore the blue buds of the lotus, 
which are symbols of virginity. She danced like 
some wild thing; like something given over to the 
abandonment of sin. Herod laughed like a wild 
animal and called her to him: ‘Come tome! Come 
to me! Ask whatever you will! You shall have 
slaves and palaces and cities: You shall have hills 
and intervales! I will give you anything! Half of 
my kingdom is yours for the asking!” 

A tinkling of feet and Salome was gone. In a 
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minute she came back and said: “I should like by 
and by to have you give me the head of John on a 
platter!” (A’ eunuch was passing carrying a 
platter. ) 

Mary Magdalene looked upon this scene with sor- 
row in her soul, and went out into the night to search 
for the Jesus whom John had told her was waiting 
for her soul to come to him. 


MARY MEETS JESUS HIMSELF 


As this beautiful book gives us the setting, when 
Mary met Jesus, there was the distant white and 
yellow limestone of the mountains. Nearer were the 
blue waters of Galilee. Nearer still, the green grass 
sprinkled with a blue and white tumult of flowers. 
Jesus was speaking. Mary stood on the outskirts of 
the crowd listening. 

“Repent! For the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

And when Mary heard him in this resplendent 
prophecy it seemed to her that a “‘bird in His heart 
had burst into song.” 

The next time that Mary went to the palace to 
dance and take part in the carousals she had a feeling 
of nausea for it all. The quips that were spoken 
disgusted her. She found suddenly that she hated 
it all; that her soul was longing for purity. 

Just one meeting with Jesus had made her hate 
herself and her sin and her whole life of careless 
pleasure! 
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Jesus had brought a desire for purity into her soul. 
The next thing Mary noticed after her meeting with - 
Jesus was that “at the words of the rabbi the horizon 
had expanded for her and the dream of immortality 
had returned to her soul!” 

That is what meeting with Jesus always does for 
us. Our horizons expand and the dream of immor- 
tality gets back into our souls. 

Thirdly, she came to the sudden consciousness that 
she must put away the past; that she must abandon 
her old life. “In the echo of that word ‘repent’ she 
divined merely that the past must be put from her 
like a garment that is stained.” 

Yes, that is true! Let us put away our past like a 
garment that is stained. 

Stained with what? Stained with selfishness; 
stained with hate; stained with gossip; stained with 
evil thoughts; stained with lust; stained with adul- 
tery; stained with lying; stained with deceit; stained 
with sin! God pity us these soul-searching days for 
we have stained our garments with sin, with futile 
sin. Let us put off the garments of our past and 
adorn our souls with new robes of righteousness; 
white as the driven snows; white as the flowers of 
spring; white as the white life of Christ. 

Further, Mary’s meeting with Jesus brought her 
a beautiful vision. She was in a room dozing. She 
heard the one word over and over—‘“‘Repent! Re- 
pent! Repent!” First it was the voice of John and 
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then it was the voice of Jesus but the one word was 
always: ‘Repent! Repent! Repent!” 

Then she dreamed that she was a girl again, back 
home, and she heard the words of the Messianic 
prophecy from the lips of devout priests. The purity 
of her unsullied girlhood came back to her in this 
vision and she heard her mother’s voice but only in 
one word: “Repent! Repent! Repent!” 

Then the room seemed to be filled with ugly bats 
which were suddenly turned to beautiful butterflies. 
There was the ugly music of sin which was suddenly 
changed to the far-off playing of beautiful harps. 
Then she had the vision of a woman being carried on 
a litter; a woman sick with sin who was suddenly 
cleansed of her sin and made well. Then several 
figures passed her and tried to lure her away from 
that room of repentance. 

First came “indolence” to tempt her away from 
Jesus and that room of repentance. ‘Indolence” 
said: 

“I am Indolence. Sleep is not softer than my couch. 
My lightest wish is law to kings. I live on perfumes; 


my days are as shadows on glass. Mary, come with 
me and I will teach you to forget.” 


Second came “envy” and said: 


“I am Envy. I separate those that love; I dismantle 
altars and dismember nations. I corrode and corrupt; 
I destroy and I never rebuild! My joy is malice, 
and my creed false-witnessing. Mary, come with me 


1? 


and you will learn to hate! 
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Third came “greed” and said: 


“I am Greed. I sap the veins of youth; I drain the 
hearts of women; I bring contention where peace 
should be. I am the master. Mary, come with me 
and you shall own the world!” 


Fourth came “anger” and said: 


“I am Anger. I exterminate and I rejoice. I fatten 
on blood! In my heart is suspicion and in my hand 
is flame. It is I that am war and disaster and regret. 
Mary, come with me and you will learn to quell!” 


Fifth came “gluttony” and said: 


“IT am Gluttony. I fatten and forsake. I invite and 
alienate! I welcome and repel. I bring disease and 
disorders. Mary, come with me and you shall taste 
of life!” 


Sixth came “pride” and said: 
“Tam Pride. Mary, come with me and you shall dis- 


dain the sky!” 
Seventh came ‘desire’ and said: 


“I am Desire. I am revered everywhere. I bring 
joy and torture, delight and pain. I appease and I 
appall. It is I that make Heaven and people Hell. 
The infinite is mine. Mary, come with me and you 
shall measure it!” 


Mary resisted all of these. She knew them all. 
Then through the walls of the room of repentance 
came another voice. It was as soft as the winds be- 
fore the dawn; as sweet as her mother’s voice; as 
enfolding as the twilight; as firm as the everlasting 
hills; as clear as sunlight; as white as dawn; as 
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certain as eternity; as luring as heavenly music and 
that voice said: ‘Come unto me all ye that sorrow 
and are heavy laden.” 

And this great story says that, “With a great sob 
of joy she rose to that gracious summons, night seized 
her. When she awoke, a newer dawn had come!” 

And when she awoke, a newer dawn had come! 
Thank God for that certainty! When we put aside 
indolence, envy, greed, anger, gluttony, pride and 
desire and turn to Jesus, ‘‘a newer dawn” comes into 
our lives. That much is certain and the rest of life 
is lies! 


MARY S REPENTANCE 


It is a beautiful scene and it happens at the house 
of Simon. Jesus was an invited guest. Simon had 
heard Jesus speaking on the streets and, although he 
did not agree with him he invited him to his house 
with a few guests. Judas was there. 

“Then came Mary into the room and knelt before 
the feet of Jesus and a tear long as a pearl dropped 
on his feet.” Judas’ heart leapt for here was Mary 
whom he loved. 

Simon knew Mary and her reputation and said to 
himself that here was a test for Jesus. If he was 
divine, he would at once recognize her for what she 
was. He said to himself: “If He does not I shall 
denounce them both!” 

Jesus was depressed, but he turned and looked 
down upon Mary. Her tears washed his feet. Her 
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hair was unconfined and fell about his hot feet. It 
was golden, like the sun. Jesus looked upon it and 
wept. Here “repentance” knelt at the feet of 
“mercy.” Mary sobbed aloud and her tears flowed 
over his feet like a cataract; flowed as her hair flowed 
like a sunset of gold. 

Then “misery” looked up at “compassion.” Jesus 
reached out his hand and touched her head of golden 
hair. As his hand touched her head she clutched at 
her throat. Then she took out a little box and 
poured its rich contents on his feet where her tears 
had fallen. The aroma of desert oasis filled that 
room. The perfume was beautiful and costly. She 
continued to weep. Her sobs filled the room. The 
little box fell from her hand and broke the silence 
in that room like a thunder clap. 

Then Jesus turned to Simon and said, ‘I have a 
word to say to thee. There was a man once who had 
two debtors. One owed him five hundred pence, the 
other fifty. Both were poor and because of their 
poverty he forgave the debt of each. Tell me, 
Simon, which was the more grateful?” 

Simon: ‘Why the one who owed the most, of 
course.” 

Jesus: “You see her. Simon, I am your guest. 
When I entered here there was no kiss to greet me, 
there was no oil for my head, no water for my feet. 
This woman whom you so despise has not ceased to 
embrace my feet. She has washed them with her 
tears, anointed them with spikenard, and dried them 
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with her hair. Her sins it may be are many, but, 
Simon, they are forgiven— For she has loved 
much!” : 

Then he turned to Mary and said, “Mary, your 
sins are forgiven. Go now, and in peace!” 

Then Mary leapt to her feet like a statue and 
cried, “Messiah, my Lord! In your breast is the 
future, in your heart is the confidence of God! I 
was dead; you brought me to life. I had no con- 
science; you gave me one; for I was dead! And yet 
—(and she moaned) I was not wholly dead—no, no, 
dear Lord, not wholly dead!” 

Then she wept and sobbed and was led from the 
room by Judas. 

Thank God that none of us are wholly dead in 
sin; not wholly dead; not so dead but that the love 
of Christ can awaken one to a resurrection. 


MARY FOLLOWS THE MASTER TO THE END 


From the day of Christ’s forgiveness Mary fol- 
lowed him to the end. She saw many strange and 
curious things. One day at Dan she saw a hare 
rush to Jesus for refuge. At Kinnereth she saw 
Jesus call to a lark in a tree top and that lark flut- 
tered down into his hand and nestled there like a 
child nestled to its mother’s breast. At Gadara he 
had tamed wild doves and a swarm of wild bees had 
stopped and swarmed and glistened in his hair. At 
St. Caesarea when he began to speak the thrushes 
had stopped singing and when the parables were de- 
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livered their singing commenced in wild beauty until 
Jesus blessed them and then they mounted in one 
lone ascending line straight into the heavens. 

Then came the episode with Judas who loved 
Mary. He had followed her everywhere. Mary 
could not love him. One night Judas cornered her 
in a wood lonely and far from the village where the 
Master and His disciples were staying. 

“It is the Master who keeps you from me, Mary, 
is it not?” 

“Tt is my belief,” she answered him. 

Hate filled the heart of Judas. He could have 
killed the Master even then. 

“It was He who gave you that belief. Mary, do 
you know that there is a price upon His head? Do 
you know that if I cannot slake my love, at least I 
can gorge my hate?” 

Mary: “Judas, it is my soul you ask for. Take 
it. If J had a thousand souls, I would give each one 
for Him!” 

From that minute on, Mary’s heart was filled with 
brooding fear for she knew that Judas would betray 
the Master; she knew that because she could not love 
the traitor and she did love Jesus that Judas would 
work his revenge by betraying the Master to the mob. 

Wild, exciting, anxious days passed like swift 
storms over her head. Being a woman she was help- 
less to avert the disaster that was upon her soul and 
her Master. But, like a faithful woman, she fol- 
lowed the procession to the cross, faithful to the end, 
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not having swerved an inch from her faith since the 
day Christ forgave her her sins; since she saw the _ 
vision in the room of repentance. 

She watched the crucifixion from the distance and 
her heart turned to stone; her tears dried and sapped 
with grief; her soul was numb as death. 

But after the thunder and the storm, after the 
pain and agony, after Christ’s voice had cried and 
was silent again, the clouds parted and the setting 
sun shone behind the cross of Christ, ‘and to Mary 
the setting sun was Christ!” 

Some one led Mary to the tomb where she hovered 
all night never forsaking Jesus for a minute. As 
Mary hovered in the shadow of the tomb her heart 
was filled with hate and revenge. They had mur- 
dered her Christ. Hate and revenge burned her soul. 
She thought of a thousand ways in which to get re- 
venge. Her eyes blazed red like a wild woman’s. 

Then suddenly the moon fell across the tomb and 
carried a message to her soul: ‘There is light some- 
where. There is light somewhere!’ Then a meteor 
flashed across the skies and blazed the message, 
“There is light somewhere!” 

“But where?” cried Mary through the lonely 
night. “It is not in Rome! It is not on earth! 
Where?” 

Then suddenly the sky began to open in dawn; 
open like a great rose. What the sunset had sown 
the dawn would reap. 
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“It is not in revenge,” a voice whispered. “It is 
not in regret,” another voice called. 

“Then what is it in?” cried Mary. 

And out of the tomb of Jesus came a voice as soft 
as the whisper of falling leaves, “It is in faith!” 

It was the voice of the Master. 

Then Mary cried, ‘Yes, yes, I know, dear Lord 
and Master. It is in faith! It zs zn faith and in 
abnegation of self! 

At that moment the tomb opened and Jesus stood 
beside her. 

In His eyes were golden parables; in His face 
truth shone revealed. 

She stared dumb and blinded by the light of His 
face and Jesus passed into the budding day. 

At the door of the tomb Mary lay with her arms 
outstretched. , 

“And now when Jesus was risen early the first day 
of the week He appeared first unto Mary Magda- 
lene.” 


THE END 
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